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G. I. JOE AND THE COLLEGES Tyrus Hittway 


This summary of replies, made by go colleges and universities, to questions regarding 
administrative plans for the accommodation of G.I. Joe, is prepared by Mr. Hillway, Educa- 
tional Adviser, Community Advisory Service Center, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


THE VETERAN AND POSTWAR EDUCATION S. H. Krarnes 


The Psychiatric Consultant, Headquarters, Tank Destroyer Replacement Center, Camp 


Hood, Texas, summarizes here the personal peculiarities which educational institutions 


will be likely to meet in the returned veteran. 


THE STUDY OF CONSERVATION Curtis L. NEwcomBe 
Mr. Newcombe, Director of the Virginia Fisheries Laboratory of the College of William and 
‘Mary and the Commission of Fisheries of Virginia, discusses here possible content for 


laymen’s courses in the conservation of natural resources. Mr. Newcombe is Chairman of 
the Committee on the Preservation of Natural Conditions of the Ecological Society of America. 


A PLACEMENT DIRECTOR’S APPRAISAL Harry E. Stone 
The Secretary of Loans and Placement, West Virginia University, argues that tests are of 


less value in vocational guidance, which involves determining a career suited to the student, 
than in industrial placement, which requires selecting a student fitted for the job. 


ART AS MEMORY, ACTIVITY, AND GOAL Wi tiam Sener Rusk 


The Professor of Fine Arts, Wells College, gives here the text of an address presented to 
the American Society for Aesthetics. 


THE FUNCTION OF LIBERAL EDUCATION A. S. Clayton 


Mr. Clayton, whose doctoral thesis, “‘ Emergent Mind and Education,” was reviewed in the 
“ Journal” by E. L. Thorndike, applies here social interpretations to liberal education. 


TRAINING PROSPECTIVE COLLEGE TEACHERS 
Francis J. DonoHUE 


Mr. Donohue, who is Assistant Professor of Education at the University of Detroit, outlines 
a@ desirable curriculum of professional courses. 
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Photographing a 
ROCKET at 


800 miles an hour 








Onz outstanding weapon of 
this war is the rocket, now used 
by our fighting forces on land 
and sea and in the air. 


Scientists at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories had an important 
part in the technical develop- 
ment of this American weapon. 
One of their contributions was 
the “ribbon frame” camera 
which takes 120 pictures a sec- 
ond on a continuously moving 
film. It has proved of great 
value in studying rockets and 


shells in flight. 


The ribbon frame camera is 
only one of many Bell Labor- 
tories developments which are 
being turned against the enemy. 


Our Laboratories are now 
wholly devoted to the war. 
When it is won, they will go 
back to their regular job—help- 
ing the Bell System give you 
the best telephone service in 
the world. 
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Succession pictures taken by a “ribbon frame” camera, showing 

@ wing rocket getting under way and speeding toward the enemy 

at about 13 miles a minute. . . . This camera was developed by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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G.I. Joe and the Colleges 


By TYRUS HILLWAY 


The Incipient Outlines of the Pattern Now Developing 


to give the veteran almost any- 

thing he may think to ask for 
to the college which flatly refuses to 
make any change in a curriculum that 
it considers already perfectly adapted 
to the needs of students, there is wide 
variation—and much uncertainty—in 
plans for the education of returning 
service men and women. Many inter- 
esting discussions have appeared, and 
at least one study has been made,! 
revealing not only the tentative 
nature of most of the proposals for 
accommodating the veteran in the 
colleges but also the sense of baffle- 
ment which college faculties feel over 
the necessity of considering vast 
changes in their programs without 
sufficient information about the needs 
of the veteran to be sure whether such 
changes may be wise. 


'May, Samuel C. “University Programs for 
Veterans,” a mimeographed report issued by the 
University of California, Berkeley, November 1, 
1944. 


Pes the college which promises 
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As discharged servicemen return 
to schools in gradually increasing 
numbers, however, a pattern of pro- 
cedure seems to be developing, par- 
ticularly in the larger institutions, 
that apparently offers a sensible and 
workable solution for both college 
and student. This pattern promises 
to fix a middle ground between the 
unconsidered efforts of some few 
institutions to offer education, or a 
reasonable facsimile thereof, to vet- 
erans upon a gilded platter and the 
stubborn insistence of a few others 
that academic standards may be 
endangered by even the slightest bend- 
ing of inflexible admission require- 
ments or departmental distinctions. 

Because much that has been written 
upon the subject has tended to distort 
the view, the present writer undertook 
to discover exactly how the problem 
of the veteran is being met by going 
directly to the colleges for his informa- 
tion. Inquiries were made at 140 of 
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the largest and most widely known 
American colleges and universities. 
One hundred and seventeen of these, 
representing a combined student body 
of some four hundred thousand stu- 
dents (about 43 per cent of the total 
college enrollment in the United 
States during the past year),? gave 
specific answers to an extensive list 
of questions about actual changes in 
their teaching and administrative 
programs. These answers provide the 
basis upon which a number of signifi- 
cant generalizations can be made. 

In confronting the matter of adjust- 
ments undertaken especially for the 
veteran, college authorities are in 
substantial agreement upon certain 
policies. All who replied to the 
questionnaire indicated, for example, 
that academic credit is being given 
for the Army specialized training 
courses and the Navy college training 
courses. Nearly all (97 per cent) 
grant credit for correspondence courses 
completed in the service, provided 
such work was taken through an 
accredited college or the United States 
Armed Forces Institute; in some cases 
an examination is required to establish 
this credit. Most colleges (86 per 
cent) are willing to give credit through 
examination for knowledge which the 
veteran has acquired by individual 
unsupervised study. For the most 
part, United States Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFI) tests or other 
standardized examinations are used 
in these instances; though some insti- 
tutions (4 per cent) reveal a preference 
for tests of their own construction. 


*These figures are based upon the recent article 
by Raymond Walters, “Statistics of Attendance in 
American Universities and Colleges, 1944,” School 
and Society, LX (December 23, 1944), pp. 402-12. 
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HERE is considerable disagree- 

ment, on the other hand, over 
the question of credit for planned 
reading courses, subjects learned 
through tutors, and informal class- 
work. The majority (63 per cent) 
seem to be in favor of granting credit 
for such work by examination, but a 
large minority insist that such a 
procedure tends to weaken academic 
standards. 

Only four colleges (3 per cent) 
announce an intention to segregate vet- 
erans from other students. There is 
a decided opposition to this practice 
upon the part of others, and the 
general feeling seems to be that 
adjustment is easier for the veteran 
when he is permitted to mix with all 
his classmates. 

Among institutions which require 
that men students enroll in R.O.T.C, 
or some other form of military 
training, almost all (98 per cent) 
said that former servicemen are 
exempted. Most (97 per cent) indi- 
cated also that a veteran who is 
physically or emotionally handicapped 
may be allowed to lighten his program 
by studying fewer than the usual 
number of subjects during at least his 
first few terms. Only a small propor- 
tion (29 per cent), however, are 
willing to grant exemption, except in 
the case of a veteran with wounds 
or other service-incurred disabilities, 
from the usual physical requirements 
and examination for admission. Prac- 
tically all (96 per cent) will offer 
special aid through their placement 
offices in finding work for the physi- 
cally handicapped after graduation. 

To consider effectively all phases of 
the question, committees on veterans’ 
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education have been formed in most 
college faculties (93 per cent). Such 
committees make recommendations 
on administrative policy and initiate 
changes in teaching procedures and in 
subject-matter offerings. In more than 
half the colleges (54 per cent), these 
committees have proposed entirely 
new programs of study for the postwar 
period. A decidedly strong minor- 
ity among the colleges are certain, 
however, that pronounced changes in 
the curriculum, or additions to it, 
should be made with extreme caution. 
One correspondent reports: “‘We have 

. conducted a very extensive sur- 
vey of our former students and find 


there is almost no demand .. . for 
any marked deviation from the... 
patterns of pre-war times. . . . I am 


inclined to believe that many of the 
demands that veterans are supposed 
to be making are somewhat imagi- 
nary.” On the other hand, com- 
plaints from some of the veterans and 
from other sources reveal an impa- 
tience with seeming inertia, and an 
unwillingness on the part of col- 
leges to give students what young 
people believe to be useful and 
practical subject-matter.‘ 

The whole question of adhering to 
traditional patterns in the curriculum 
appears to be involved in controversy. 
The majority (90 per cent) of institu- 
tions permit veterans who are not 
interested in formal degrees to cut 
across departmental divisions and 
select courses of their own choice, but 


‘] prefer to let this spokesman for a large 
segment of American higher education remain 
anonymous. 

4Cf. Kenneth H. Merrill, “An Ex-Marine Looks 
at the High School,” Saturday Evening Post, 
December 9, 1944. This criticism of secondary 
education presumably applies to the colleges as well. 
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only a third have gone so far 
reorganization as to offer short voca- 
tional or cultural programs for vet- 
erans. In some institutions, as at 
Yale, provisions are made for short- 
ening the period of study necessary 
for a degree by an intensive program 
covering the major areas of subject- 
matter; about a fifth (22 per cent) of 
the colleges are adopting this plan. 
On the other hand, most (88 per cent) 
of the institutions help veterans to 
elect special sequences of courses 
to conform to the special needs 
of individuals. Over half (61 per 
cent) provide opportunities to take 
“refresher” programs on the college 
level. 


INCE many servicemen left high 

schools or preparatory schools 
before completing preparation for 
entrance into college, almost every 
institution of higher learning (93 per 
cent) has agreed to admit veterans 
who can show evidence of satisfactory 
ability, even though there may be no 
secondary-school diploma or the full 
quota of units ordinarily required for 
admission. In many instances (84 
per cent), the college is willing to 
permit veterans to make up any 
serious entrance deficiencies through 
correspondence study. About half 
the institutions (51 per cent) now 
provide opportunities to finish high- 
school work in the college itself. 
With most educational programs (92 
per cent) now in dperation throughout 
the calendar year, except for brief 
recesses, new students may enter at 
various times; and, in addition, a 
number of colleges (35 per cent) indi- 
cate that they admit eligible service- 
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men at more frequent intervals than 
ordinary civilian students. 

A frequent problem is the veteran 
who, through failure to apply himself, 
did poorly in the secondary-school 
or college program attempted before 
the war. Occasionally, this problem 
is complicated by academic failures 
resulting from the nervous tension 
under which the student labored 
while awaiting induction into the 
service. A few of the colleges (19 per 
cent) have expressed willingness to 
overlook these unsatisfactory aspects 
of the veteran’s academic record if, as 
is often the case, his military experi- 
ence has given him a more serious 
attitude, and if he can demonstrate 
through tests or other means his capac- 
ity to succeed in higher education. 


HE return of the serviceman has 

accentuated the need for trained 
counselors to assist students with 
vocational, educational, and personal 
problems. Most of the colleges (91 
per cent) now employ such coun- 
selors—for the veteran, at least, if 
not for the civilian student. The 
counseling service usually (89 per 
cent) includes a psychological-testing 
bureau which supplies data on the 
student’s capacities, interests, and 
aptitudes. It has been found advis- 
able in over half the colleges (54 per 
cent) to appoint a separate admissions 
director for veterans, though in smaller 
places this has proved both needless 
and impossible. 

Besides the counseling services, 
many institutions (86 per cent) have 
discovered it practicable to set up a 
center of information where veterans 
may learn about their privileges and 
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benefits under the various federal and 
state laws. At some colleges (77 per 
cent), information is also provided 
with regard to vocational oppor- 
tunities for the veteran. In many 
cases (77 per cent), co-operative 
arrangements to assist and inform 
the veteran have been established 
between the college and community 
agencies and committees whose func- 
tion is to provide special services to 
discharged military men and women. 

Diagnostic and remedial clinics for 
the physically handicapped have been 
established chiefly in the larger schools 
(47 per cent), but in many others 
(78 per cent) the physical-education 
department furnishes health aids and 
programs of exercise based upon the 
condition and need of the individual. 
Some (47 per cent) have made con- 
tracts or established co-operative 
relationships with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to assure proper medical 
and hospital care for men _ with 
pensionable disabilities. 

The length of time required to 
secure a degree may be shortened 
considerably for the veteran by the 
accelerated program, by the granting 
of credit for military experience, which 
is done in some institutions (42 per 
cent), by permission in certain cases 
to enroll for more than the usual 
number of subjects (57 per cent), and 
by the Yale plan of area subject- 
matter. Ifa veteran is not interested 
in a degree, he may, in a majority 
of institutions (53 per cent), choose 
to eliminate general and cultural 
courses from his curriculum in order 
to concentrate upon purely technical 
subjects. 

If a veteran is married, a few 
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colleges (10 per cent) will provide 
inexpensive living quarters for his 
wife and children, and a number of 
institutions (31 per cent) conduct 
nursery schools where his children 
will be taught and cared for during 
the school day. Additional aid is 
available to the wife of a veteran, if 
she qualifies, in the form of scholar- 
ships or other types of financial 
assistance; although only a third 
(35 per cent) of the colleges believe 
that the veteran’s wife should be given 
greater consideration in such matters 
than other students who apply. 

Since there is inevitably some delay 
in the approval of a veteran’s claim 
to the government for his benefits, 
most of the colleges (89 per cent) are 
willing to admit the student while his 
application to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration still is pending, with the 
understanding that, should his claim 
for any reason be rejected, he may 
withdraw from classes without any 
<ost to himself. Were this privilege 
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not available, the veteran might find 
himself waiting three to six months 
before admission to classes—a rather 
discouraging prospect for a man who 
feels that a great amount of time has 
been lost already. 

Besides the adjustments which have 
been mentioned here, many colleges 
are finding it wise to introduce other 
changes of many sorts, both super- 
ficial and fundamental; but these are, 
in general, specific adjustments to the 
requirements of small groups of stu- 
dents. The chief problems, from a 
national point of view, seem to be 
those already discussed. Though much 
disagreement exists with relation to 
some of these matters, there is enough 
agreement upon others to allow an 
observer to see the incipient outlines 
of the pattern which is developing. 
It is certain, at least, that college life 
in the years immediately ahead will 
be vastly changed by the increasing 
appearance of the veteran upon the 
campus. [Vol. XVI, No. 6] 














The Veteran and Postwar Education 


By MAJOR S. H. KRAINES 


The Responsibility of the University to the Returning Soldier 


HE veteran who goes to col- 
lege will present many prob- 
lems quite different from those 
of the usual college student. Not 
only does the veteran have a war 
background which has had a definite 
influence on his personality but his 
ideas of the function of college and 
his purposes in attending have differ- 
ent emphases from those of most 
students. Most young men and 
women entering college soon after 
the completion of high school have 
the definite purpose of securing a 
professional education, but many go 
to college merely as a matter of 
course without any appreciation, or 
even, in many instances, any aware- 
ness, of its functions. Such casual 
and unfocused attitudes for the most 
part will not exist with the veteran. 
Most veterans entering a university 
will have a specific purpose in mind. 
There will be, of course, some who 
will take courses only in order to 
“have something to do” until they 
procure suitable employment. This 
latter group, using the college, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, as a tem- 
porary place of refuge from civilian 
responsibilities, may not be fitted 
temperamentally or intellectually for 
college training. The larger group of 
veteran students will be more serious 


and definite in intent, will be con- 
cerned with the essential values: of 
higher education, and will be rela- 
tively unimpressed by or interested in 
the superficialities of college life. 

It is essential, therefore, for colleges 
and universities to re-evaluate what 
they have to offer the returning 
soldier. Colleges are institutions of 
higher learning. Within their walls 
men need to acquire not only sub- 
stance about which to think, but 
techniques and training in how to 
think. Through the windows of their 
culture and their knowledge, men and 
women must view not only the poten- 
tialities for themselves and society 
but also their responsibilities toward 
themselves and toward society. It 
has been a matter of deep concern to 
many that graduates of universities, 
instead of being persons of broad 
outlook on life with the accumv- 
lated experience and vision of “those 
who have gone before,” are often 
merely highly skilled technicians, 
expert in some professional or tech- 
nical field, but otherwise ‘“‘educated 
ignoramuses.” The university, for 
too many, has become a luxurious 
trade school. 

The returning veteran, even more 
than the usual college student, needs 
the best and most that can be offered. 
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Men should not be taught what to 
think, for each man should form his 
own opinions; but all men should 
learn how to think, and should have 
sufficient training so that they develop 
the habit of thinking. It is not so 
essential that they be taught what 
emotions are appropriate as that they 
learn how their emotions work and— 
even more important—learn habits 
of emotional control. 

Such training in how to think aad 
how to control emotions should be 
given early in life; but since it so 
rarely is, it becomes incumbent upon 
institutions of higher learning to 
inculcate these habits if the graduate 
is to emerge more than a skilled 
professional mechanic. The veteran 
who becomes a student has particular 
need for a reorientation of his relation 
to society, for establishing techniques 
of thinking, and for acquiring emo- 
tional stability. 


ANY veterans have returned 
from the conflict with a much 
more adequate conception of the na- 
ture of society and the réle of the in- 
dividual in it than they had before 
their war experience. Many have 
developed for themselves, and usually 
without guidance from the Army, a 
firmer and sounder concept of the 
true nature of man and society. 
Most of these men do not have the 
inspired idealism of the adolescent; 
but they do have a sober, realistic 
idealism, tempered by experience, and 
they are eager to work for the ultimate 
goals they cherish. 
There are, however, many men who 
come back from the service burdened 
with grudges and intense resentments 





which will greatly affect their adjust- 
ability both to college and to civil life. 
Men who are resentful are under 
emotional tension, and carry with 
them not only specific animosities 
about certain subjects and toward 
certain persons or groups, but through 
the psychologic process of irradiation, 
have animosities, fears, and hatreds 
toward many related subjects. This 
resentfulness brings about general 
restlessness and dissatisfaction which 
extends to their class work, their 
instructors, and their fellow students. 
Their emotional tone renders them 
subject to psychosomatic symptoms 
which, again, will interfere with their 
performance in school. Scholastic 
success and social adjustment will 
alike be affected by such resentments. 

The special resentments felt by 
many returning soldiers stem from 
awareness of the contrast between 
their own endured hardships and 
sacrifices and the situation on the 
“home front.” Many resent the 
civilian attitude toward the war, 
with its complacency, its indifference 
to what is going on in combat areas, 
and its selfish considerations. Some 
men are inflamed over the relatively 
high salaries and the comparatively 
luxurious standards of living which 
men in civilian life have had in 
contrast to theirs in the Army. And, 
unfortunately, many of the men 
have very little understanding of the 
nature of the ideologies and issues 
involved in World War II. Far too 
many men have fought “only because 
they were drafted,” and have few, if 
any, convictions about the funda- 
mental democratic principles involved. 


Much of their verbalized belief in the 
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democratic principles does not have 
the emotionally toned conviction 
which is an essential spur to action. 
These men will feel and express 
resentment over their fate in having 
to go to war while others “just as 
qualified for military duty” stayed 
home. Handicaps—physical or emo- 
tional—resulting from the conflict will 
bring about and intensify irritations 
and instability. Such resentments will 
seriously interfere with the purpose 
the student has in going to college, 
with his efficiency in college, and with 
his preparation for the postcollege life. 


LTHOUGH most returning men 
retain a normal personality, a 
fairly large number will manifest 
changes, either beneficial or detri- 
mental. For many younger men there 
has been a definite improvement. 
Boys who were childish and immature, 
who could not endure the slightest 
ache or pain have, in many cases, 
developed into maturity and self- 
reliance. Most men become physically 
stronger and healthier as the result of 
army life, develop a better ability to 
get along with others, and learn a 
certain self-discipline. In these ways, 
the army environment has lasting 
and beneficial effects upon subsequent 
civilian life. 

There are, however, men who 
experience just the opposite results. 
Many men have remained immature 
and feel dependent upon the security 
offered by a government pay check. 
A large number have impaired health 
and suffer from various diseases and 
injuries. Chronic malaria and per- 
sistent discomfort from injuries sus- 
tained in battle are particularly 
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common. Many men have developed 
a chronic nervousness and restlessness 
which will create and intensify prob- 
lems of adjustment in civilian life. 
In mild cases, this restlessness is of 
short duration, and is associated with 
minor irritability. In the more pro- 
nounced instances, especially in battle- 
tested men, the restlessness is often 
associated with trembling spells. Such 
men, despite the best of working 
conditions, find it difficult to remain 
at one task. They become easily 
fatigued and need frequent rest, even 
though physical examination reveals 
no organic disease. [Irritability is 
common and sometimes may be 
violent. Tempers easily get out of 
control, although after an emotional 
outburst most men realize that their 
actions were wrong. They are dis- 
satisfied, often with anything and 
everything. They find it difficult to 
accept instruction, their feelings are 
easily hurt, and they cannot stand 
criticism. Even concentration is diffi- 
cult, and reading which demands 
close attention is avoided. Many 
develop “‘neurotic symptoms,” aches 
and pains which are real to the 
person but for which no physical 
basis can be found. Such changes in 
personality will greatly affect the 
soldier’s ability to adjust to college life. 
The returning soldier will undoubt- 
edly be confronted by many personal 
problems concerning family life and 
involving responsibilities to parents, 
wife, or children. Readjustment to 
social situations and to sex will have 
to be made. Difficulties in adjust- 
ment may occur because of physical 
or psychiatric handicaps; and there 
may be intense concern over future 
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employment and advancement. The 
problems are numerous and _indi- 
vidual. There will be situations in 
which the ex-soldier’s concern over the 
financial welfare of his family may 
preclude his efficiency in college train- 
ing. There will be instances where 
distress over his wife and her loyalty 
to him may absorb all his energies and 
interest. There will be problems of 
separation and divorce and hasty 
marriages. Since a man is a total 
organism, his efficiency in college 
work and his adjustment to school 
life will be seriously affected by these 
problems if they remain unsolved. 


OST of the servicemen returning 

to college will be concerned 
about preparation for jobs or pro- 
fessions and will be constantly think- 
ing in these terms. Hence, some 
may leave school before completion 
of their courses in order to take 
advantage of positions which seem to 
offer immediate opportunity. 

Many men who have every desire 
for serious study and work will have 
difficulty in concentration as a result 
of so-called “battle nerves.” They 
may have trouble in reading all that 
has been assigned to them, or remem- 
bering what they have read. This 
difficulty in concentration is fairly 
common, and it will create a defi- 
nite problem. Many veteran-students, 
because of the restlessness that has 
been defined as “combat nerves,” will 
be unable to sit for long hours in 
classes held continuously throughout 
the day. Such difficulty in con- 
centrating is part of the soldier’s 
neurosis. In time it disappears, even 
without treatment. 





There probably will be much dis- 
satisfaction with the usual type of 
courses offered. These students have 
had training by army techniques 
which utilize motion pictures, visual 
aids, training paraphernalia of all 
sorts. Whereas military subjects con- 
centrate on the essentials, much 
ordinary textbook material tends to 
be unnecessarily and _ineffectively 
verbose. Most material is presented 
without teaching aids, and veterans 
will find it difficult to readjust to 
the standard methods of college 
instruction. 

The ex-soldier whe comes into the 
college merely for the purpose of 
using it as a stopgap will present 
still other problems. He will not be 
interested in acquiring an education 
and so will study little. He will 
tend to be excessively restless and 
irritable. A certain percentage of 
these men will take to alcohol and 
become disciplinary problems; and, 
in that event, their restlessness will 
lead to “wild” behavior and rowdi- 
ness. Many of them will leave school 
after a short time or will request 
frequent changes in courses and 
assignment. Without the drive of 
interest, they will be particularly 
unable to concentrate upon their 
studies. Some men will create social 
problems through conflict with other 
students who are younger and whose 
background of experience is different. 
Differences in values and standards 
will also result in individual and 
group clashes. 

There will be social problems stem- 
ming from hasty marriages. The 
soldier has had such a long period of 
absence from normal feminine com- 
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panionship that there will be frequent 
infatuations. If the courtship which 
follows is of sufficient duration so that 
fancies can disappear and strong 
emotional bonds based on mutual 
understanding can be established, 
then the marriages will have promise 
of success. If, on the other hand, the 
flame of infatuation is followed by 
impulsive marriage, the affection 
which must form the basis of mar- 
riage may burn itself out with a 
rapidity proportionate to the intensity 
of the initial love. 


HE program adopted by colleges 

and universities for dealing with 
returning veterans must be com- 
prehensive. The soldier who returns 
to college has several problems in 
addition to that of scholastic achieve- 
ment. He is confronted by difficulties 
in readjusting to civilian life, by finan- 
cial and domestic problems, by his own 
emotional instability, and by the 
over-all resentments he feels as the 
result of contrasting his lot with that 
of civilians. If these personal prob- 
lems remain unsolved, the veteran’s 
ability to study will be seriously 
impaired. 

Colleges preparing to receive the 
returning soldier must, in addition to 
the strictly “educational” courses 
offered, be interested in personality, 
provide solutions for personal prob- 
lems, and orient his general attitude 
toward the society in which he must 
live. To carry out these principles, 
there should be a full-time con- 
sultation service and several courses 
specially designed to help the soldier 
adjust to himself and to society. 

During registration week, all vet- 
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erans should be screened to deter- 
mine which of them need immediate 
attention. This screening can be 
done by various testing procedures 
such as the McFarland-Sietz Psycho- 
somatic Inventory or the Cornell 
Selectee Index which will often pro- 
vide valuable clues as to maladjust- 
ments. There are many other tests 
of equal or greater value, and they 
should be used to determine the 
seriously disturbed veteran. All men 
whose test responses indicate a serious 
problem should be interviewed as 
soon as practicable. 

The interviews should be carried 
out under the guidance of the con- 
sultation service which should include 
a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a cur- 
riculum adviser, and social workers. 
These persons should be employed 
full time so that their work can be 
consistently carried out. They need 
close liaison with the psychiatric 
department of a university if there is 
one available. To this service should 
be referred all students who have 
personality or personal problems, as 
discovered through the initial tests, 
as determined by the instructor in 
his classes, or as the student desires. 

Such a service must be efficiently 
organized so that it can provide 
active and tangible help. Its first 
problem is to determine the exact 
nature of the veteran’s problem, 
whether it be socioeconomic, phys- 
ical, or psychologic. Interviewing by 
trained workers is necessary. The 
ex-soldier’s problem should then be 
discussed in staff conference and 
recommendations made. Where there 
is a domestic problem, with quarrels 
between husband and wife, the social- 
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service worker should investigate the 
home situation and carry out social 
therapy in terms of readjusting the 
wife or family situation when possible. 
If there is a pressing financial prob- 
lem, every available assisting agency 
should be used for its solution. The 
social worker should be qualified to 
answer all questions about govern- 
mental aid, and be prepared to help 
the ex-soldier make out the requisite 
applications. When there is difficulty 
in-meeting classroom or instructional 
requirements, the consultation service 
should be able to adjust the curricu- 
lum, enlist the aid of the instructor, 
and even discuss with the student a 
redirection of his educational goal. 

Because of the restlessness of so 
many veterans and because of their 
habituation to strenuous physical exer- 
cise, a well-rounded physical-activity 
program needs to be worked out. 
However, physical-training teachers 
must be warned that there will be 
many veterans whose army work was 
not strenuous or who have sustained 
physical disabilities, so that the 
program of physical education needs 
to be individually prescribed. 

In similar connection, adequate 
medical care must be provided. For 
many who have sustained injuries in 
the war, repeated reassurance from 
medical men will play an important 
role in physical adjustment. Such 
psychologic reassurance by competent 
medical authorities will be as invalu- 
able as the actual physical aid given. 


OCIAL activity will, in most 
instances, be entered into spon- 
taneously; but many men, especially 
those who have served overseas and 


in posts distant from civilization, will 
be diffident or even antagonistic about 
making social adjustments. Those 
men who have developed psycho- 
neurotic symptoms as a result of 
battle tensions will be prone to keep 
to themselves, to avoid the company 
of other men, and to be uncomfortable 
in the presence of normal young 
women. Many teen-aged young men 
who matured in the army without 
benefit of normal social contacts 
will be seriously handicapped socially 
when competing with the average 
college student. Excessive shyness, 
or overly aggressive behavior, sudden 
infatuations followed by hasty mar- 
riages, and sexual problems may 
result from lack of social education. 
These difficulties are experienced in 
various degrees of intensity by a large 
number of men. The university will 
be confronted with the problem of 
social re-education, which can be 
carried on by human-relations classes, 
such as are conducted in the public 
schools of Delaware; by university- 
sponsored social affairs; and by 
individual suggestions from the con- 
sultation service. Many veterans will 
tend to form in groups excluding 
students who are not veterans, and 
will thus miss much of the normal 
college life. Still others will feel set 
apart and different and so they will 
find it difficult to have more than 
one or two friends, if that many. 
Every effort should be made to 
overcome this tendency; and in the 
required personal-adjustment courses 
and in the human-relations classes, 
the veterans should be made aware 
of the dangers of such self-segregation 
and encouraged to mingle with others. 
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The other students of the university 
should also be made aware of this 
problem of “veterans so disturbed by 
their war experiences” as to be 
relatively asocial, and they too should 
be encouraged in terms of a group 
enterprise to help work out the solu- 
tions and to avoid forming group 
resentments. The situation needs to 
be met on a conscious level, with 
frankness and honest admission as the 
basis for a solution. The veterans 
should not be treated as a separate 
group; they should be in every way 
encouraged and stimulated to take 
their normal place in a _ normal 
society. The dean of men needs to 
organize various departments so that 
normal social activities of a healthful 
nature are provided. If such a pro- 
gram is not carefully planned, many 
men will become or remain introverts 
and asocial personalities. 

Group-psychotherapy classes, con- 
ducted by the consultation service, to 
which men with emotional problems 
can be referred for treatment in 
groups, are an important part of this 
program. The community of war 
experiences will form a helpful psycho- 
therapeutic factor in dealing with 
problems stemming from combat 
experience. 


S WAS said earlier, one of the 
major difficulties veterans will 
experience in attending the university 
will arise from the necessity for 
intellectual concentration. The vet- 
eran who has not engaged in school 
activity for months or years is no 
longer accustomed to studying; he 
has concentration difficulties because 
of “battle nerves”; and moreover, 
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the subject-matter he has been given 
in the Army has been presented 
in a fashion considerably different 
from usual college procedure. In the 
Army, courses of instruction have 
emphasized two factors: visual “train- 
ing aids” such as charts, working mod- 
els, and motion pictures realistically 
done; and practical demonstrations 
as part of the course material. 
These devices and teaching methods 
have facilitated the instruction not 
only of the relatively uneducated 
man, but also of the college graduate, 
and even of specialists such as medical 
officers, civil engineers, automotive 
mechanics, and so on. 

In overcoming the concentration 
difficulties which the veteran presents, 
three things will be of help: Time, 
which will gradually heal the nerves, 
and thus lessen or remove the diffi- 
culty; an inculcated attitude within 
the soldier that he will make every 
effort to adjust—along with a clearing 
up of real personal problems; and 
presentation of subject-matter not 
only through reading but with well- 
planned charts, models, and motion 
pictures. When a student has exces- 
sive difficulty in concentration, he 
should be seen by the consultation 
service where his personal problems 
will be dealt with and where he can 
be given a proper orientation on how 
to overcome his basic emotional 
difficulty. But simultaneously, every 
effort should be made to re-work the 
presentation of subject-matter in 
classes so as to take advantage of 
army experience in education and facil- 
itate learning. It is my opinion that 
the training-aids technique, especially 
the use of motion pictures, will revolu- 
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tionize all teaching within the next 
decade. 

In order to provide for a good 
orientation of the veteran to his 
responsibilities to the community 
when he returns to civilian life, 
several orientation courses will be 
required. The primary theme of 
these required courses should be the 
nature of democratic government as 
contrasted with totalitarian govern- 
ment. The importance of the indi- 
vidual in a democracy must be 
stressed, and modern contemporary 
history must be seen in this light. 
Democratic principles must be the 
means and the end of human living. 
Such is the goal, though its attain- 
ment will vary with the caliber of the 
instructor. 

To further the individual adjust- 
ment, three courses are needed— 
that of personal adjustment, the 
“human relations” classes, and mar- 
riage courses. These, too, should be 
required. The personal-adjustment 
courses may follow those now in use 
and need to demonstrate psychology 
on the human “thinking-feeling” 
level. The marriage courses simi- 
larly can be patterned after a number 
of such courses already provided 
in various universities. Here again, 
specific practical problems of marriage 
must be discussed, not generalities 
about the history of marriage. The 
details of adjustment which the stu- 
dents wish to know might far 
better be presented scientifically than 
acquired secondarily through shady 
stories, or not at all. Such courses 
should be taught by persons who 
have not only technical knowledge 
but personal understanding. 





The human-relations classes now 
being conducted in the Delaware 
public schools consist in essence of 
discussions by members of a class of a 
human experience as related by the 
instructor. The class members 


are encouraged to discuss freely the 
problem presented in these stimuli, to 
give an appraisal of the solution offered, 
to speculate on the motivations lying 
back of the behavior, and to indicate 
from their own personal experience 
parallel situations to those presented in 
the stories, dramas, etc. In this retelling of 
emotional experiences, often bringing out 
into the open problems they have never 
discussed before, a better understanding 
of their actions often results. 


Such human-relations classes are in 
reality a form of applied psychology 
where many human responses can be 
clearly understood. The deeper per- 
sonal problems can be brought up 
with the consultation service, but 
the innumerable attitudes, prejudices, 
emotions, desires, and hopes of the 
individual person are dramatically 
presented and effectively understood 
in such classes. The classes need to 
be small and the instructor-leaders 
well trained. These classes are com- 
parable to the group-psychotherapy 
sessions for emotional persons, differ- 
ing in that they have prophylactic 
value for “normal” students. 


ANY students will be in need 

of part-time positions in order 
to carry on at school. An efficiently 
operated job-placement service can 
do much to keep a veteran in school. 
It should handle applications for 
future positions and do everything in 
its power to make positions available. 
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There are few other things so calcu- 
lated to clear the mind of a student 
as the knowledge that a position 
awaits him. No employment service 
can be foolproof; but it can often 
uncover many opportunities, espe- 
cially for veterans, which might 
otherwise escape attention. Many in- 
dustries are eager to accept the better 
graduates in specialized fields, and this 
realization will provide a practical 
incentive for the student as well as 
an academic goal. 

The program suggested thus far is 
an ideal one which may not always 
be attainable. Consultation services 
may not be able to obtain the help 
of a psychiatrist, and the federal 
government has not provided for any 
such aid, but the consultation clinic 
can still perform its function with the 
psychology department in charge. 
Social-service workers may not be 
available for full-time work; but the 
social-service department may be able 
to lend some help, or social agencies 
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in the community may be able to 
co-operate. 

Courses which have followed a set 
pattern for many years will not easily 
be remodeled with this other tech- 
nique in mind, and motion pictures 
may be long in the making. Special 
instructors may have to be found for 
the conducting of the human-relations 
classes and the marriage courses. 

Yet, numerous as the difficulties 
may be, the need is great. If the 
attitude of the university is itself 
progressive and determined, the where- 
withal to carry out the details will 
eventually be found. It is not only 
that the returning veterans have 
every right to the best that the 
country can offer, but all students 
from universities form the foundation 
for leadership in their communities 
after the war, and it is in the vital 
interests of the future welfare of 
higher education that the citizens of 
our democracy be well trained as total 
well-adjusted responsible personalities. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 6] 
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The Study of Conservation 


By CURTIS L. NEWCOMBE 


With What Shall We Begin? 


E demands upon America’s 
natural resources have never 
been so great as they are now. 

Cognizant of the tremendous rate at 
which certain of these resources are 
being utilized, agencies of government 
are awakening to the inevitability of 
shortages and of serious declines in 
production which, in far too many 
instances, maybe permanent. For 
example, vast acreages of soil in the 
Southwest, which in times past were 
covered with heavy stands of grass, 
have been denuded by overgrazing 
and converted into wasteland by the 
great dust storms. This familiar 
story of the rise and decline of the 
cattle industry of the West during 
the latter part of the last cen- 
tury is not a creditable one. It 
is an instance of poorly conceived 
agricultural practice which resulted 
in the depletion of once fertile farm- 
lands. The National Resources Board 
has estimated that approximately 
222,000,000 tons of organic matter 
from the soils of the United States 
are lost annually by means of erosion 
and cropping combined. Intensive 
cultivation and overgrazing in many 
areas have resulted in depletion of 
the soil and made necessary a care- 
fully planned program of land utiliza- 
tion in order to avoid further reduction 
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in the amount of plant coverage, a 
factor which favors the natural process 
of erosion. 

In recent years, fishery resources 
have also felt the effect of inadequate 
conservation practice. Wasteful and 
inefficient methods of handling aquatic 
resources have, in many instances, 
resulted in depletion. The Great 
Lakes fisheries, for example, have un- 
dergone serious declines in production, 
and certain species of fish no longer 
have a commercial value. John Van 
Oosten of the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service has estimated that, 
in Lake Michigan, the catch of wall- 
eyed pike decreased to 62 per cent 
of normal production, lake herring 
declined to 59 per cent, lake trout 
and white fish to 58 per cent, and 
perch went down to 43 per cent, of 
the normal amount. His study of 
the catch of trap nets and gill nets 
on Lake Erie has shown that from 
IO to 20 per cent of the undersized 
fish of the more common species 
taken in trap nets are dead when the 
nets are lifted, and that virtually 
all of the undersized fish taken in 
gill nets are killed in the clearing of 
the nets. Overfishing, like overgraz- 
ing, has been, and still is, a limiting 
factor affecting the preservation of 
natural resources. 
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In Chesapeake Bay, an example of 
inefficient utilization of a truly great 
potential natural resource is found in 
the history of oyster production on the 
large natural oyster bars that are 
open to exploitation by the public. 
An unknown acreage of what was, 
reportedly, once unsurpassed oyster 
ground is now unproductive, largely 
because of inefficient utilization. 
Thousands of acres which have deteri- 
orated in value can still be restored 
to a productive condition. Many 
potentially productive bars are in 
need of shells to provide a foundation 
to which the free-swimming larval 
oysters may attach themselves so 
that they may survive and grow into 
marketable stock. Nevertheless, a 
careful survey of the boundary lines 
that enclose these valuable sources of 
revenue to Virginia has not been 
made since 1895. As for the acreages 
under different conditions of preserva- 
tion and the methods necessary for 
their maintenance and improvement 
in yield, relatively no authoritative 
information has been secured, nor has 
this anomalous disregard for a state’s 
primary asset seemed to concern the 
main body politic. 

Instances of inadequate utilization 
and preservation of other natural 
resources might be cited which would 
reveal with equal force an attitude 
of indifference or tolerance toward 
the ineffectiveness of past policy and 
understanding. Fortunately, recent 
trends in the field of education have 
gone far to dispel lethargy, to measure 
economic opportunity in practical 
denominations, and to stimulate a 
real interest in conservation. The 
American public is becoming increas- 
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ingly sensitive to the great importance 
of preserving the natural wonders of 
the nation from injury and spoilation. 
To this end, approximately 27 national 
parks and 84 national monuments, 
including, in all, nearly 20,000,000 
acres, have seen set aside for mainte- 
nance and preservation under natural 
conditions. 


ID is needed to help improve the 
content and objectives of con- 
servation instruction. Much knowl- 
edge in this field has been contributed 
during recent years and, as a result, 
variation in the subject-matter of 
the course and in its presentation 
occurs, depending largely upon the 
individual teacher and the locale of 
the school. The scope of the field is 
no broader than the horizon of the 
individual. Conservation education 
is a fundamental matter and concerns 
true appreciation of nature. The 
individual’s sense of values serves, 
then, as an important prerequisite. 
There is no particular starting point 
or grade or age at which to start 
conservation study. Likewise, it is 
not the kind of education that stops 
with a June convocation or the high- 
school diploma awards. It is, in one 
respect, a stimulating creed or formula 
which gives unity, balance, and pur- 
pose to nature’s smallest, as well as 
greatest, living processes. 

The purpose of conservation edu- 
cation is a democratic one. It recog- 
nizes the rights of all animals to 
coexistence with man, to life under 
the conditions of nature which they 
regard as home. It aims to develop 
a broad appreciation of nature for 
the betterment of peoples everywhere. 
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It may include methods of preserv- 
ing, of controlling, of utilizing, of 
protecting, and of building up natural 
populations. It tells how the biotic 
community lives, grows, reproduces, 
and dies. It demonstrates natural 
interrelationships existing between 
animals and plants, and illustrates 
how one animal or plant may be 
dependent upon another animal or 
another plant for food or for pro- 
tection. The study of conservation 
develops a new appreciation for the 
individual animal, for the micro- 
habitat, for the vast aggregations of 
prairie mammals, and for the great 
untravelled expanse of rugged scenery 
infthe western mountains. It em- 
bodies a knowledge of the physical, 
chemical, and biological processes 
which are forever moulding the future 
and awaiting the passage of time. It 
develops an appreciation of the values 
of nature in all its grandeur, sim- 
plicity, and infinite detail. 
Conservation, as applied to com- 
mercial aquatic animals such as fin- 
fish, shellfish, and crabs, represents 
a rather special case in the sense 
that, while unity and preservation of 
balance are essential prerequisites, 
the purpose is different. Conserva- 
tion becomes a planned economy, an 
orderly utilization, so as to insure 
the permanence of a particular com- 
mercial fishery. Thus, the purpose 
is to provide for preservation of 
the commercial species by effecting 
an efficient utilization—an adequate 
replacement to assure sustained use. 
Therefore, conservation education is 
technical as well as professional, and 
should be viewed not only as pro- 
viding a professional career and a basis 
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for higher living, but also as a depend- 
able and economic basis for living. 

A questionnaire, widely circulated 
by a local fraternity among high 
schools of Tidewater Virginia, about 
1941, to determine students’ interest 
in conservation education, showed 
that practically no students listed 
conservation or fishery education as 
a desired career. The omission, which 
seemed strange, since a large number 
of these students live in homes sup- 
ported directly or indirectly by a 
fishery industry, is explained by the 
fact that probably few students, or 
even teachers, have knowledge of the 
scope and importance of the con- 
servation and fishery work offered 
by American colleges and univer- 
sities. Furthermore, comparatively 
little information is made available 
to high-school students on what 
courses are offered in the institutions 
of higher learning, what institutions 
provide these courses, and, most 
important of all, what training is 
provided which will prepare the 
undergraduate for practical work in 
the conservation field. Is it sur- 
prising that few, if any, students 
chose conservation or fishery educa- 
tion as an elective field during their 
proposed college training? 


HAT to begin with raises a 

great many questions if our 
thinking is centered on the elementary- 
school, high-school, and college curric- 
ulums. At present, however, attention 
is directed, first, toward the selection 
of a college or university which will 
provide the essential basic training; 
and then, to one which offers more 
specialized instruction in conserva- 
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tion and applied fishery biology. In 
1940, there were many institutions in 
the former group, whereas there were 
few in the latter group. Basic train- 
ing in conservation varies little from 
that offered by any standard college 
to majors in biological science. In 
its early stages, preparation for this 
work is a matter of emphasis rather 
than content. In order to attain the 
best results, conservation education 
and applied fishery biology must 
function in the laboratory provided 
by nature. Varying types of habitats 
and communities require study from 
an analytical as well as a descriptive 
viewpoint. 

The excellence of the basic training 
will depend largely on the degree to 
which the student is enabled to use 
the fundamental tools of biology, chem- 
istry, and physics in solving the 
daily problems that arise in the con- 
servation field. Since it is con- 
spicuously vocational in its content, 
this basic training should include 
branches of biological science, physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, geology, eco- 
nomics, German, French, public 
health, recreation, and history. Mas- 
tery of the fundamentals of the sev- 
eral fields of science and of the 
broad cultural subjects deserves pri- 
mary consideration. Breadth of view 
and depth of understanding with 
respect to the fundamentals of bio- 
logical science merit next consideration 
while the student is an undergraduate. 
Postwar curricular demands are likely 
to be varied and to stress applied 
fields more than did pre-war demands. 
Curricular adjustment will need to be 
made, especially in liberal-arts col- 
leges where field and _ laboratory 
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courses are not likely to be so flexible 
as in many state agricultural colleges. 
Depth of understanding must embody 
practical as well as theoretical con- 
siderations. Forests must be viewed 
as units of economic as well as cultural 
value, depending on their kind, loca- 
tion, distribution, and growth char- 
acteristics. Field studies on forest 
preservation and utilization are as 
essential to applied conservation edu- 
cation as practice teaching is to the 
student preparing to teach. 


HE awarding of the Bachelor’s 

degree marks a turning point 
in the careers of most young persons. 
Those committed to teaching may 
take a year of postgraduate study, 
or those pursuing advanced training 
leading to the doctorate may, having 
now the essential prerequisites, con- 
tinue study in the field of conservation 
and fishery biology. Their under- 
graduate training has fitted them 
admirably well for such a program. 
The student selecting an institution 
will need to know if bacteriology, 
protozoology, parasitology, taxonomy, 
limnology, ecology, general physiol- 
ogy, statistics, calculus, sanitary 
methods, and methods of water 
analysis are offered along with the 
more customary course work given 
to college students in the fields of 
science. Those special courses may 
serve as a good index and guide in the 
choice of a school. 

Only a few graduate schools in the 
United States are well prepared to 
offer specialized courses in both the 
pure and applied aspects of fishery 
biology and conservation. They in- 
clude, among others, the University of 
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Washington, the University of Mich- 
igan, Stanford University, Harvard 
University, Cornell University, and 
Yale University. These schools differ 
in the type of work offered, but they 
are sufficiently elastic in their cur- 
riculums to meet the needs of most 
students. According to the catalogue, 
it would seem that the University of 
Washington offers the most work 
in practical fishery management and 
cognate fields. It has a separate 
Department of Fisheries and an 
oceanographic laboratory devoted to 
the study of ocean conditions with 
special reference to the chemistry 
of sea water. Such practical training 
in fishery vocational education should 
fit graduates to do something to help 
preserve and develop fishery resources 
and industries. 

Summer laboratories located near 
lakes, bays, rivers, and bordering on 
the ocean offer valuable course work 
to both undergraduate and graduate 
students. Recent years have wit- 
nessed significant forward steps that 
are being taken in America to find 
out more about water and a better 
basis for its utilization. Large marine 
laboratories have developed, such as 
the Oceanographic Institute at Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts; the Scripps 
Institution at La Jolla, California; 
the Oceanographic Laboratory at 
Seattle, Washington; and additional 
small seasonal ones. Summer courses 
in a variety of marine fields are 
offered at these institutions each year. 
Inland universities likewise have sum- 
mer laboratories where groups of 
students gather annually to explore 
local animal and plant habitats and 
to become acquainted with the natural 
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biotic communities. These, too, serve 
the graduate student by permitting 
the completion of a course require- 
ment, a semester-hour requirement, or 
a resident requirement. All too infre- 
quently, they function to satisfy 
the individual’s scientific curiosity. 

A list of the major marine and 
fresh-water summer laboratories of 
the country may be secured from the 
General Biological Supply House in 
Chicago. Most of these laboratories 
are affiliated with a leading private or 
state university. The curriculums of 
many of these are surprisingly weak 
in modern conservation practice and 
theory. They serve the specialist 
but all too often fail to meet the 
requirements of the naturalist, the 


elementary-school teacher, and the stu- 


dent who anticipates a future in 
the administration of state conserva- 
tion problems, or who wishes to 
broaden his education for life in the 
out-of-doors, or to make a start in 
the important business of bringing 
about an efficient utilization of the 
natural resources in forests, minerals, 
waters, and lands of America. These 
five sizable student groups predom- 
inated over the specialist group in 
1940, and, following the war, the trend 
in that direction is expected to be 
even more noticeable. 

The trend toward non-specialization 
raises the pertinent question: Should 
teaching of actual conservation sub- 
ject-matter be postponed until grad- 
uate work is started? Is it not 
possible to inject a significant ele- 
ment of applied fishery biology and 
conservation practice into the under- 
graduate curriculum? Perhaps the 
B.A. degree in applied biology and 
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conservation can be made to signify 
that the student can maintain, im- 
prove, and better utilize the heritage 
handed on by the processes of nat- 
ural growth, disintegration, and repair. 


PECIAL college work, with this 

general objective in view, has 
been undertaken. During the year 
1935-36, Federal funds were obtained 
for initiating a program of wild-life 
research and management in co- 
operation with nine states. These funds 
are from two sources: appropriated 
funds of the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey—now the Division of Wild Life 
Research, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, and 
co-operative funds furnished to the 
states by the American Wildlife Insti- 
tute. In addition, and as a require- 
ment before undertaking a program 
in any state, the state game depart- 
ment and the land-grant college each 
agree to furnish a specified sum of 
money or an equivalent in materials 
or services. As the result of this 
initial step, co-operative wild-life 
research units were established in 
nine states. Selection of these states 
was necessarily made with the objec- 
tive of operating on the basis of 
natural ecological units, so that work 
done at each station would have 
regional application. The purpose of 
these research units is to find out how 
to increase, maintain, and use wild- 
life resources, and to show on trial 
areas how facts found by research can 
be given practical application. In 
these schools conducting research 
units, students investigate bird prob- 
lems in natural habitats; they are 
actually trained and employed to 
solve conservation problems; and 
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courses are offered in ecology, orni- 
thology, wild-life conservation, game 
management, disease and parasite 
control, field botany, and field zoology. 

In 1937, Congress passed the 
Pittman-Robertson Act which pro- 
vided Federal aid to the states for 
wild-life restoration projects and for 
other purposes. This Act provides 
that monies derived from the 11—-per 
cent excise tax on sporting firearms 
and ammunition be set aside for the 
restoration of wild life. 

In the state of Virginia, four 
Pittman-Robertson projects have been 
approved. One is concerned with 
the restocking of western Virginia 
with deer. Two others are concerned 
with the wild turkey: one is a study 
of its life history with a view to 
determining how it may best be 
re-established as a game bird in the 
wooded sections of the state; another 
deals with actual restocking of wild 
turkeys in some of the areas which 
now lack breeding stock. A fourth 
project includes a study of the effect 
of cleared areas in forest wild-life 
management. Similar projects have 
been established in other states. 

An effective conservation program 
must presuppose a reasonably well- 
informed citizenry, respectful of hu- 
man rights and needs. To visualize 
success in the preservation and efficient 
utilization of an individual, com- 
munity, state, or national asset is to 
recognize a primary factor basic to 
all progress, and that factor is an 
informed and rational point of view. 

Twenty-five years ago the farmer 
was hesitant about accepting the 
advice of the county agent on how to 
grow better crops and on matters of 
improved land use designed to reduce 
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natural processes of erosion and to 
increase land fertility. Some farmers 
had to wait until a large part of their 
farms blew away in the form of dust 
before accepting advice which was 
based on patient and careful experi- 
mentation by agricultural institutions. 
Prejudice arising from uninformed 
approach is not so serious as a 
prejudice based on informed, material- 
istic, and selfish interest. These 
obstacles loom large in America now. 
National parks and monuments which 
preserve such a rich part of the typical 
American scene are objects of attack 
and materialistic encroachment by 
powerful, economic pressure groups. 
Natural fishery resources of the large 
inland and coastal waterways are far 
too often exploited, depleted, and 
made uneconomical of use to the com- 
mercial fisherman. Pollution, wasteful 
methods of fishing and handling, and 
too intensive prosecution of the fish- 
eries are factors limiting the preserva- 
tion of natural fishery resources. 

Let the curriculum designers of the 
future measure their accomplishments 
by the yardstick of understanding 
among men calibrated in units of 
reason and tempered with good judg- 
ment. Their curriculums will serve 
indirectly as instruments of preserva- 
tion. An informed citizenry can 
recognize national interests, values, 
and resources, as well as those of the 
private individual, company, or cor- 
poration. The conservation curricu- 
lum constitutes a broad training for 
living, for responding to the inspira- 
tional stimuli which native attributes 
provide in the activities of a single 
plant, in the rugged beauty of wilder- 
ness terrain, in the colorful strata of 
nature’s campus, or in the combined 
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response of flocks of birds in flight. 
It measures the folly of waste and 
the values of efficient utilization of 
man’s commercial resources. 

Seemingly, then, conservation train- 
ing should not be placed entirely in 
the graduate program of an institu- 
tion. The College of William and 
Mary in Virginia provides an example 
of an approach to meet the need for 
developing a more informed and dis- 
cerning public with regard to the 
utilization of natural state resources. 
The curriculum sets forth an outline 
of theoretical and practical materials 
aimed to equip the college student 
with experience to perform, as well 
as with knowledge to undertake, the 
assignments and problems that arise 
in managing a private, state, or 
national resource. Virginia is not 
without a rich heritage in scenic 
and historical monuments. Ranking 
among the upper three or four states 
in the quantity of its marine resources, 
this Commonwealth was prepared in 
1940 to approach the practical fishery 
problems through scientific research 
and through education programs on 
college and secondary-school levels. 
The exigencies of war have seriously 
interrupted the college instruction 
work. However, the investigational 
work and the inservice fishery training 
of Tidewater teachers have been con- 
tinued by the Virginia Fisheries Lab- 
oratory with expanding interest and 
promising results. It turns out that 
the fisherman is just as amenable to 
reason as was the farmer, that he 
recognizes a wasteful process, and is 
eager to rectify it by rational means, 
and above all, that he is, perhaps, 
more rational than the uninstructed 
farmer of three decades ago. 
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Possibly the most conspicuous draw- 
back to future progress in the general 
field of conservation and fishery edu- 
cation is the unco-ordinated nature 
of many of the present institutional 
offerings and requirements. There 
appears to be no clearinghouse for 
resolving current conservation ideas, 
beliefs, and scientific findings; there 
is no uniform standard of expression 
and interpretation in this field such 
as there is in older subjects. This 
situation is to be expected in such a 
relatively new field. Colleges of agri- 
culture include conservation applied 
to land use, stressing crops and soil 
utilization; colleges of forestry are 
less inclusive and less numerous; 
however, colleges of fisheries, embody- 
ing the dominant forms of life in the 
habitat that spreads over approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the earth’s 
surface, are few indeed. 

Aquatic conservation problems are 
ever facing millions of sportsmen 
throughout the nation, tens of thou- 
sands of commercial fishermen, and 
numerous agencies of state govern- 
ment under whose jurisdiction are 
the problems of efficient utilization of 
natural resources. Yet, conservation 
education in the field of aquatic 
biology is a side issue, receiving 
minor attention in most institutions. 
The unique character of problems 
in the marketing, handling, and 
processing of fishery products is well 
known, yet there are very few 
authorities in this field in the United 
States. Agricultural economics, mar- 
keting, and trade are well-known 
subjects of study on the campus of 
any state university. College courses 
in fisheries administration, fishery 
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economics, and fishery markets are 
practically unknown to the writer. 

There are over forty major uni- 
versities in the United States which 
offered, before the war, at least some 
general conservation work and re- 
search facilities, mainly for grad- 
uate students. These include most of 
the larger state universities, and also 
Cornell, Duke, Harvard, Stanford, 
and Yale. The University of Toronto 
is one of the oldest and best-known 
institutions for training in aquatic 
biology and conservation. 

General and indirect approaches to 
present needs, however, are entirely 
inadequate. There is a_ wide-felt 
national need for well-conducted and 
integrated programs of vocational 
education stressing conservation, fish- 
ery biology, and fishery economics. If 
such instructional and investigational 
work were carried on in suitably 
located institutions on the Atlantic, 
Gulf, and Pacific Coasts, it should go 
far in stimulating orderly and intelli- 
gent interest in, and more efficient 
development of, the fishery resources 
of the nation. Fishery industries may 
expand and serve a still larger sector 
of the nation’s population. This 
expansion must be under informed 
leadership and by the employment 
of well-established and efficient prac- 
tices. These are the sine gua non of 
progress in the whole conservation 
field, whether it be directed to the 
preservation and wise utilization of 
waters, minerals, animals, or plants. 
In them lies the beginning, and from 
them may be derived a successful 
solution, of some of the serious prob- 
lems involved in the conservation of 
natural resources in America today. 


[Vol. XVI, No. 6] 
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A Placement Director’s Appraisal 


By HARRY 


E. STONE 


Tests Claim Some Validity and Reliability in Predicting Success in the 
Courses Leading to Certain Professions but Not in the Practice of Them 


"| 40 WHAT extent are tests the 
answer to the difficult question 
of how to select the right man 

for the right job? How reliable are 

they in hiring new employees? 

One who remembers the gullibility 
of employers in the days when char- 
acter analysis was in vogue will at 
least be cautious about tests which 
are offered as a substitute for records 
of experience, education, and more 
prosaic bases for choice, including the 
employment interview which has been 
vastly improved as a technique in 
the past decade or two. 

Character analysis was once a 
profitable ‘‘racket.’”’ Let us hope 
that, in our enthusiasm for tests, we 
shall not overlook their limitations 
while emphasizing their values. 

A recent national survey by the 
placement office of West Virginia 
University disclosed that only 13 of 
29 universities reported the use of 
tests for purposes of vocational 
guidance or placement. The Strong 
Vocational Interest Test, the Moss 
Pre-Medical Test, and the Kuder 
Preference Test were most often 
mentioned, but only 6 institutions 
reported practical application of the 
results of the Strong test for purposes 
of vocational guidance or placement. 


3°97 





All but 5 of the 29 institutions 
supplied students with occupational 
information or other guidance aid. 
Several had built up occupational- 
guidance libraries or shelves in their 
placement bureaus. Some reported 
the making of job analyses by their 
placement bureaus. Many stated that 
industrial and personnel departments 
expressed appreciation for the time 
saved and the increased efficiency 
resulting when interview schedules 
for Seniors in all colleges and depart- 
ments are arranged by the central 
placement bureau for their personnel 
representatives who visit college cam- 
puses. All central placement services 
reported the use of employer contact 
files and included in their aims the 
increase of employer contacts for 
Seniors. Some included dropouts and 
alumni in their clientéle. 

A few typical comments by the 
placement and personnel directors of 
these universities follow: 


“Tests should be used early in the 
college course. They are not very useful 
when deferred until the senior year.” 

“Tests are of value as checks on other 
information.” 

“Tests are of value if considered along 
with academic records and other data.” 

“Tests give only one type of evidence.” 
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“Tests have not given us much informa- 
tion that could not be got in other ways.” 

“Tests are another guide but not the 
whole answer.” 

“Tests are simply indicative. Class 
experience is far more reliable.” 

“Tests are of value only as one of 
many factors that should be considered.” 

“Tests often give clews, and sometimes 
result in a change of vocational aims.” 

“We depend more on co-operative job 
experience.” 

Certain measurable characteristics 
of mental or manual aptitude have 
been discovered. They are finger dex- 
terity or manipulative skill, account- 
ing or clerical aptitude, tonal memory, 
visual memory, auditory acuity, crea- 
tive imagination, inductive reasoning, 
hand steadiness, ability to visualize 
structure, eye tremor, observation, 
personality, and tweezer dexterity. A 
few others might be added if our 
standards of reliability and validity 
are not too high. 

Loyalty and what is known as 
“grit; get, and gumption,” or “intes- 
tinal fortitude,” cannot be predicted 
by tests. Neither can character, 
integrity, reliability, courage, drive, 
and many other traits that contribute 
to vocational efficiency. That is one 
reason why personnel men will never 
be spared the tedious work of inter- 
viewing, consulting references and 
transcripts of college records, and 
evaluating experiences. 


UR principal types of tests are 
used in the process of selecting 
new employees: tests of interest, of 
vocational aptitude, of intelligence, 
and of proficiency or achievement. 
In this group fall trade tests. 
Tests of aptitude or ability include 
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tests of intelligence, of mechanical apti- 
tude, of clerical aptitude, of spatial 
relations, and of special types of dex- 
terity. Tests also of strength of 
back, arms, and hands, of vision, 
color sensitivity, visual and auditory 
acuity, musical aptitude, memory 
span, and other abilities and apti- 
tudes, are also sometimes used. Tests 
of speed and accuracy in performance 
are given in selecting sorters, packers, 
business-machine operators, and ste- 
nographers. Trade tests have proved 
useful in determining the amount of 
trade knowledge an applicant for a job 
has. Tests of intelligence or mental 
alertness are of value to employers in 
selecting workers whose intelligence is 
neither too low nor too high for the 
job to be filled. One with intelligence 
far above that required by a given job 
will not long remain a satisfied and 
interested worker. 

Tests of special abilities include 
tests of numerical ability, verbal and 
linguistic ability, clerical accuracy, 
mathematical facility, scientific ability, 
manual skills, artistic appreciation, 
social intelligence, constructive and 
mechanical ability, executive ability, 
and ability in the solution of concrete 
problems of a practical nature. How- 
ever, one must have high general 
intelligence, artistic ability, some busi- 
ness sense, and other qualities to 
become a successful dentist. The 
sculptor must have both artistic and 
manual skills. The engineer must 
have high intelligence, mathematical 
ability, ability to perceive spatial 
relations, and other qualities to suc- 
ceed. Probably the most commonly 
used tests of special capacity are 
those that measure clerical aptitude, 
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spatial relations, mechanical aptitude, 
and various types of dexterity. 


OW we meet the student in the 
N testing laboratory. He has just 
completed the Meyer-Seashore Art- 
Judgment Test or the McAdory Art 
Test. What does this indicate as to 
his choice of a career? It serves as 
one measure of his appreciation of 
form, color, and perspective, and 
gives some clew as to his facility 
in crafts that require artistic imagina- 
tion. It still remains, however, for 
him to decide whether he will be an 
interior decorator, a beautician, a 
ceramic designer, a sculptor, a stylist, 
a portrait painter, a designer of 
jewelry, furniture, or clothing, or, 
perhaps, a magazine illustrator. The 
choice of a career still remains with 
him, as well as the finding of a job 
suited to his experience, training, 
interests, and preferences as to loca- 
tion, working conditions, opportunity 
for growth, salary, and training facili- 
ties. There still remains the necessity 
of intelligence, tact, and judgment 
in the employment interview. Most 
individuals are not placed in jobs. 
They are selected for jobs by per- 
sonnel men who sometimes use tests, 


rating scales, photographs, and other. 


aids, but almost always insist upon a 
personal interview, a physical exami- 
nation, and the filling out of standard 
application blanks, which, if the appli- 
cant is hired, form the first entries 
in the personnel records of the 
company. 

The student may have just set a 
record in the Johnson O’Connor 
Finger Dexterity Test or the Tweezer 
Dexterity Test of O’Connor. He 





may have rated high in the Minnesota 
Manual Dexterity Test. He now 
seeks to apply his scores to his choice 
of a career or to the decision as to 
the job he hopes to get, regardless of 
conditions of boom or depression, 
occupational trends, and other factors. 
What careers will he consider? Let 
us begin with surgery. Before he can 
become a surgeon he must be a 
doctor, and before he can become a 
doctor he must complete a rigid four- 
year course in medicine. Before he 
can do this he must enter a college of 
medicine. To gain admission he may 
have to run the gauntlet of the Moss 
test for aptitude for medical studies, 
show a high scholastic average in pre- 
medical studies, pass inspection in a 
personal interview with the dean of a 
medical college and, last but not 
least in difficulty, find a medical 
college that is not overcrowded. His 
manual dexterity could also be used 
to advantage if he decides to become 
a dental technician, a dentist, an 
assembler in a machine-tool industry, 
a horological engineer, the operator 
of a bank bookkeeping machine, a 
pianist, a bank teller, or a typist. He 
has proved that he can put pegs 
into holes with speed, that he can 
unscramble a scrambled lock or work 
a picture puzzle, but he still must 
make his choice as to the career he will 
prepare for or the job he will seek. 
He may have proved himself “tops” 
in so-called social intelligence by every 
known test and rating scale. He 
may have a pleasing personality, be 
co-operative, helpful, and a good 
mixer. With other traits, including 
linguistic or verbal ability, persistence, 
courtesy, tact, ability to analyze the 
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sales points of a commodity, an 
idea, or a service, he may make good 
as a salesman. He still has to 
decide whether he should sell drugs, 
structural steel, farm implements, 
diamonds, or something else. Further- 
more, his social qualities and his 
personality will function if he chooses 
a career in politics, teaching, the 
ministry, social work, or personnel 
work. In fact, so-called social intelli- 
gence and ability to deal with people 
are assets to the airline hostess, the 
teacher, the bank teller, the clerk in 
your local post office, and even to the 
policeman on his beat. After tests 
disclose his social ability, he still 
has his career to choose. And if his 
social ability is low, why not cultivate 
it rather than abandon a career that 
demands it? 

In the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test, the Stenquist Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test, the MacQuarrie Test of 
Mechanical Ability, and the Kent- 
Shakow Form Board Test, he may 
have exceeded the mean scores pub- 
lished by Bingham. His record may 
be so good that he has caused the 
norms to be questioned. Tests test 
only what they test, however, and 
they tell only what they tell. Only 
the charlatan will make exaggerated 
claims of what they can do in voca- 
tional guidance or placement offices. 
His score would tend to indicate 
that he might do well as a helper to a 
skilled worker, an apprentice to a 
trade not requiring mathematical 
ability beyond his capacity, a factory 
machine operator, a successful stu- 
dent in a shop course, or a repair- 
man. Only the spatial-relations test 
has real significance for one who plans 
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to study professional engineering. He 
still must decide whether he will 
become an automobile mechanic, an 
electrician, a carpenter, a plumber, 
a sheet-metal worker, an airplane 
mechanic, a watch-repair man, a 
patternmaker, or a civil, mechanical, 
electrical, mining, or aeronautical 
engineer. He still needs occupational 
information and help in analyzing 
his abilities and interests and the 
advantages, disadvantages, require- 
ments, and opportunities in the 
various occupational fields. 

He may have run the gamut 
of personality tests, questionnaires, 
sketches, and inventories. The Wood- 
worth Psychoneurotic Inventory and 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory may 
have given him a clean bill as to his 
emotional adjustment at the time he 
was exposed to them. They may 
have indicated that he is not anti- 
social, that he is not, at present 
writing, headed for matrimonial dis- 
aster or trouble with his associates 
on the job. He is neither too aggressive 
nor too dominant, too much of an 
introvert or an extrovert. In fact, 
they indicate that his personality is 
excellent. His problems as to what 
to prepare for and how to win pro- 
motion are nevertheless not all solved. 
No battery of tests is a sure short cut 
to the solution of his problem of 
finding a suitable vocation or a job 
in which he can render maximum 
service and gain abiding satisfaction. 

Suppose the student is a young 
woman whose record on these tests 
is most satisfactory. She might make 
a good secretary to the head of an 
industrial-personnel bureau, but she 
cannot afford the time or money 
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necessary for her to study personnel 
work as well as shorthand, and she 
must find work that she can enter 
more quickly. Her personality would 
be an asset in sales work or in employ- 
ment as a receptionist, a hotel or 
restaurant hostess, a postal employee, 
or a nurse, but she lacks the physical 
endurance, stamina, and grit required 
in nursing, and she has no interest in 
these other careers. 

A young man’s heart may be set on 
becoming an accountant or business 
executive. His chief need is informa- 
tion about the many occupations open 
to men and women in the complex 
world of business and the way to go 
about making contacts with schools 
and employers who can help him in 
the process of choosing, preparing for, 
entering, and making progress in a 
business career. When he approaches 
the time for employment interviews, 
some training in the techniques of the 
employment interview, in the writing 
of letters of application, and in the 
strategy of job finding will help him. 


USINESS and industrial psy- 
chology have performed valuable 
services and these services are appreci- 
ated. The psychologist himself would 
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be the last to object to a fair state- 
ment of what tests can do and of 
what they cannot do. We need more 
testing in industry and in our uni- 
versities. As supplements to other 
worth-while techniques in vocational 
guidance and in hiring workers, tests 
are sometimes valuable. As substi- 
tutes for these other techniques they 
make no claim. 

Remember, tests test only what 
they test. They offer no magic short 
cut to the choice of a life career. 
They do not make the employment 
interview unnecessary. Some have 
high validity and reliability. Many 
lack these qualities so essential if the 
use of tests is to get beyond the experi- 
mental stage and become universal. 

Most of us who work in vocational 
guidance and placement are not 
specialists in psychometrics. Encour- 
age all testing. There are good tests 
in existence that should be sold to 
schools, colleges, and industry. But 
remember, the postwar period is no 
time to rely on astrology, palmistry, 
character reading, physiognomy, or 
hocus-pocus! Let us not sell more 
than we have. The industrial and 
educational psychologists will not. 


Others should not. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 6] 

















Art as Memory, Activity, and Goal 


By WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


As Practical as Science, as Significant as Religion 


EST I seem to be attempting to 
:, imitate an untamed quad- 
ruped, who can see in two 
directions at once, stand on hind legs, 
and neigh, all at one time, I hasten to 
adjust blinders. I reserve the right, 
however, to flap first one blinder, then 
the other, whenever a particularly 
luscious patch of grass appears to 
right or left; and when straight ahead 
an ivory tower looms, I shall not 
always urge the claims of life and the 
dangers of escapism, because I like 
ivory, and towers give promise of wide 
perspectives, and the ivory tower may 
now and then prove to be a lighthouse. 
My first blinder will hide all life 
outside that experienced by normal 
college students in association with 
normal college instructors. The other 
blinder will exclude all activities in 
such a relationship which take place 
in laboratory or chapel. There will, 
then, remain in our immediate view 
college students and teachers con- 
cerned with art. 

With our horizon thus limited, let 
me sharpen the focus by clarifying 
the words of the title, within our 
limited perspective. By memory I 
am referring to history, or interpreta- 


1As I am using the terms, art, science, reli- 
gion—doing, knowing, believing—in this article, 
they are by definition coextensive with human 
experience. 


tion, or appreciation of art—the 
memory of the race as preserved in 
monuments and artifacts and as made 
significant by the scholar. By activity 
I have in mind the understanding and 
appreciation attainable in the library 
and studio; more specifically, the 
world of creative expression opened 
up, as eye and mind, hand and will, 
emotion and imagination are drilled 
and co-ordinated in library stack and 
under studio north light. By goal 
I have in mind the ultimate purpose 
of the educator, within our present 
frame of reference; namely, to watch, 
by cultivation rather than by forcing, 
the adolescent become the whole 
person, one who will look forward to 
a mellow, rather than to a bruised, 


old age—one who subconsciously is 


akin to dandelion and sea gull, and 
yet whose aerial attracts occasional 
rhythms more than human. 

The body of my paper will be a 
consideration, first, of the ideas which 
have seemed to me suggestive in the 
discussions of recent years in the field 
of humanistic education, with special 
emphasis on art in colleges; and, next, 
of the facilities now being perfected 
for using art as a center around which 
to group the non-scientific, non- 
religious interests of the college stu- 
dent. Yet a word of warning is 
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necessary at this point. I am so 
certain of the importance of inte- 
grating college instruction in terms 
of the whole personality of the 
student and of the whole college 
curriculum that my blinders will con- 
tinually flap as I take for granted 
the student’s past life and future 
prospects, and as I assume the 
scientific and religious implications 
of his art activities. Indeed, only 
paradoxes are here appropriate. Art 
history must be scientific if it is to be 
useful to a youth seeking to escape 
from science. Making and doing in 


the studio can only succeed if it is’ 


done, non-religiously, ad maiorem dei 
gloriam. It is because we human 
beings and our experience are one 
that we can and must differentiate. 
“Howbeit, when the Spirit of Truth 
is come, he will guide [us] into 
all truth.” 

What are some of the pregnant 
ideas which experienced and wise 
persons have expressed as the world 
has stumbled along in a midnight of 
carnage? In his 1941-42 Report, 
President Conant of Harvard told 
of a university committee he had 
appointed on “The Objectives of a 
General Education in a Free Society,” 
directed to consider school and college 
programs, and to seek ways to 
advance from the present confusion 
of subjects to an education which 
would produce good citizens through 
liberal and humane tradition—not 
only through accumulated knowledge 
and skill, but through appreciation of 
values. In a subsequent address 
before the New York Academy of 
Public Education, he said, “There- 


fore, at the root of the relation 





between science and society in the 
postwar world must lie a_ proper 
educational concept of the intercon- 
nection of our new scientific knowledge 
and our older humanistic studies.” 

In his November, 1942, Report, 
President Dodds of Princeton, while 
vigorously urging the wholehearted 
support of the government’s efforts 
to train an army able to win the war, 
regardless of the temporary cost to 
the liberal-arts programs of the col- 
leges, pointed out that those who 
feared the end of the liberal point of 
view in education in such an effort 
were ignoring centuries of human 
experience. With President Conant, 
he foresaw a sharp revival of interest 
in such matters after victory. Hitler’s 
heresies are making all too clear, he 
said, the dangers of training for skill 
at the expense of will and spirit.? 

President Emeritus Nielson of Smith 
at a smoker at Princeton acknowl- 
edged the increasing share of the 
student’s time which was being 
demanded by the technical disciplines 
and urged consideration by humanists 
of what might be sacrificed with 
minimum loss and an increased empha- 
sis on the expression of the human 
spirit found in scientific ideas. As a 
counterirritant to this clear-minded 
but somewhat defeatist point of view, 
Mr. Canby in a paper prepared for 
the Modern Language Association 
gave warning of the dangers to the 
student of the humanities who is so 
carried away by the wonders of 
technology as to imitate the methods 
of applied science, becoming thereby 


*I can report the local truth of this prophecy— 
from an all-time “low” in elections in Fine Arts last 
year, our registrations have risen to an all-time 
“high” this year. 
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materialistic in his point of view 
instead of remaining true to his rdle 
as interpreter of the spirit. 

A pamphlet reprinted from The 
American Scholar, including a state- 
ment of the wartime policy of the 
organization by Dean Gauss of Prince- 
ton, an address given at Duke Uni- 
versity by Wendell Willkie, ‘‘ Freedom 
and the Liberal Arts,” and an edi- 
torial by President Nason of Swarth- 
more gave more food for thought. The 
sciences provide freedom from want; 
the humanities, freedom, the reader 
might have concluded. And in an 
article, “Education for War,” in 
Fortune, December, 1942, President 
McBride of Bryn Mawr is quoted to 
the effect that only a liberally edu- 
cated nation can rise to an emergency; 
while General de Gaulle is quoted as 
having reminded us back in 1934 that 
“at the root of Alexander’s victories 
one will always find Aristotle.” 


HE ideas here mentioned were 
representative, I believe, of the 
enlightened thought of the early 
months of the war. A second phase 
appeared when the Army Institute 
programs were organized, when the 
heroic efforts to keep educational 
projects in effect in Britain, China, 
and Russia became known, and when 
educators had time enough to produce 
volumes on the “new” education. 
May I refer to two or three of them? 
There was Mark Van Doren’s 
Liberal Education. Despite a mild 
attack of “‘sinjinitis,” the author used 
art, science, and religion as the 
categories of experience, and equated 
personalization with education. If 
he had more adequately explored the 
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place of the arts other than literature 
in education, and if he had more 
boldly affirmed, instead of merely 
hinting from time to time, that 
believing is as essential as knowing 
and doing, I should like to have 
written the book myself. Next, there 
was Education for Freedom, by Presi- 
dent Hutchins of Chicago. With skill 
and with irritating, one-sided verve, 
the writer stressed the importance of 
training, for the good life through 
understanding tradition. By the ex- 
clusion of experimentation, he was 
dangerously close to an ivory tower 
so remote as to be useless in directing 
trafic. And now, W. H. Cowley of 
Stanford University shortly will com- 
plete a volume, presumably answering 
the pertinent questions he asked in 
the Dartmouth Alumni Magazine of 
May, 1943. 

It was also in this second period of 
discussion of liberal education in 
wartime that the College Art Associa- 
tion issued a statement on the place 
of the history of art in the liberal-arts 
curriculum. Therein it is said 


. .the objectives of the history of art 
in liberal education are shared to some 
extent by non-historical methods of 
study. Courses in the “appreciation of 
art” or “the principles of design” may 
succeed in developing perception, but 
unless the insight of the student is 
enlarged and deepened by historical 
knowledge, such courses may be regarded 
as essentially introductory and therefore 


limited.’ 


The half-truth here concealed is not 
profound, for, if the shoe is put on the 
other foot, the student can still only 
hop. More suggestively, perhaps, the 
8College Art Journal, 11 (March, 1944), p. 84. 
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Committee on Art in American Edu- 
cation and the Society of the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, affirmed 
in a statement the necessity of keep- 
ing alive a belief in democracy, of 
meeting the responsibility of each 
generation to the creative spirit of a 
new one, and of realizing that the 
arts are “the highest form of human 
communication.” And, most encour- 
aging of all, the American Society for 
Aesthetics, in the preamble to its con- 
stitution adopted last year, included 
under the word, aesthetics, “all studies 
of art and related types of experience 
from a philosophical, psychological, 
scientific, historical, critical or educa- 
tional point of view,” and, under the 
word, art, ‘“‘all the arts.” 

And, finally, I quote two para- 
graphs from a letter sent to the college 
administration by our own depart- 
ment of Fine Arts in answer to a query 
regarding the contribution the depart- 
ment was making to the war effort: 

In the opinion of the Department of 
Fine Arts art is a field analogous to 
history, philosophy, and religion in that 
it purposes to develop the synthetic as 
complementary to the analytic powers 
of the individual. Synthetic and analytic 
disciplines together develop the whole 
man, the free man, one who is able to 
fight for and live in a world of meaning. 

This was the point of view discussed in 
each class at the start of the year’s work. 
We pointed out also the relationships of 
art to psychology, to sociology, to 
chemistry; and we suggested that such a 
concept as space was one worthy of 
keeping in mind as an all-over frame of 
reference. 

A third period in educational 
development seems to be appearing 
as plans are announced for the educa- 
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tion of the returning soldier, as New 
York State proposes to expend mil- 
lions for new educational centers for 
the study of aeronautics, electronics, 
labor relations, and so on, and as the 
rebuilding of bombed cities, the new 
world of applied techniques, and the 
reconstruction of entire social, eco- 
nomic, and political groups make such 
a powerful demand on knowledge and 
practical experience that things of 
the spirit seem fantastically out 
of place. The temptation to the 
humanist to take refuge in a remote 
ivory tower promises to be almost 
overwhelming. When Santayana was 
interviewed by Herbert L. Matthews 
in a “‘simple cool room in a corner of 
a convent” on the Celian Hill soon 
after the liberation of Rome, the 
aged philosopher told his visitor, “I 
live here in the eternal.” Has one 
such a right (before eighty at any 
rate) with a world on fire and in 
ashes? Jesus and Paul and a host of 
saints have thought not, while to 
rebuild the world on a partial per- 
sonalization of its youth would com- 
pound a tragedy unparalleled in 
history. Science or art or religion 
alone is a fraction, not an integer. 


HE second part of our discussion 

will open with mention of two 
programs illustrative of interdepart- 
mental projects which I believe worthy 
of consideration by those who wish to 
help develop personality in a free 
world through art—as memory, activ- 
ity, goal, if you will. Both programs 
have been tried, doubtless, in other 
places. If I draw here upon my own 
experience at Wells College, where 
the instructors concerned are learning 
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at least what not to do next time, you 
will perhaps excuse the egotism for 
the sake of greater concreteness thus 
obtainable. Both programs attempt 
integration through art studies. 

In one case, aesthetics is the core 
and students carry a kind of double 
major—in aesthetics and in one of the 
arts. They all have an elementary 
course in the various arts involved 
and further work in one of them, as 
well as in aesthetics. The climax is 
found in a senior seminar where, 
pending the presentation of reports 
by the students, the participating 
members of the faculty read papers 
relevant to the topic chosen for the 
year—a topic of breadth and perti- 
nence to the varied art forms. 
“Symbolism in Modern Art,” and the 
“Relations of Form and Content,” 
might be cited as examples. In the 
other case, American culture is the 
core, and literature, history, art, and 
social studies are the avenues, again 
leading to a senior seminar for papers 
and discussions by both the older and 
younger scholars. These particular 
programs are, of course, merely illus- 
trative. The general principle of 
integrated, interdepartmental pro- 
grams rather than specialized studies 
in a_ specific field with analytic 
emphases is the important matter. 

Are books available for such pro- 
grams? To a considerable extent, 
yes. Let me suggest a few. For the 
aesthetician, Greene’s book, The Arts 
and the Art of Criticism, is a conspicu- 
ous and formal presentation which is 
as useful for students who are bold to 
disagree as for those who agree. The 
Spirit of Forms and other writings of 
the late Henri Focillon and The Lan- 
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guage of Vision by G. Kepes are likewise 
seminal studies for keen young minds. 

If one desires to swing into more 
widely related areas, Kallen’s Art and 
Freedom presents a series of lectures 
which in printed form seem to lack 
the emphases and shadings which the 
spoken word doubtless had and so 
appear on occasion opinionative and 
incomplete, peripheral rather than 
incisive. But a judicious instructor 
can use the two volumes to good 
purpose in exploring the significant 
relations of art, artist, and citizen, 
especially in recent times, as beauty, 
use, and freedom have tended now 
to clash, now to fuse. 

Lewis Mumford’s trilogy, concluded 
with the appearance of The Condition 
of Man, is another superb means of 
integrating art and life. While the 
author appears at times too sex- 
conscious, he has brilliantly marked 
the road leading from men to machine 
to man through art—from memory to 
activity to goal, let us say. As 
director of the new School of Human- 
ities at Stanford, his keen mind and 
broad approach to cultural meanings 
promise to serve postwar America 
well. 

If one seeks wise and stimulating 
guidance which presents the view- 
point and experience of the craftsman, 
there are the many writings of 
the late Eric Gill, concluding with 
the posthumous collection, J¢ All 
Goes Together—life, work, religion. 
Coomaraswamy is a name which 
naturally comes to mind next with 
writings stretching over the years, 
forever urging the unity of mind 
and spirit in the work of men’s hands. 
And Lin Yutang has much to tell the 
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western student of the spirit of the 
Orient, the essence of which has been 
embodied in its art. One envies the 
student who learns oriental art under 
. the guidance of Lafcadio Hearn, Lin 
Yutang, and Coomaraswamy. 

In the interpretation of the West, 
there are the volumes of Maritain, 
Art and Scholasticism and True 
Humanism, with a realistic, scholastic 
insistence on man as spirit, and 
Kierkegaard, whose Either/Or relates 
ethics, aesthetics, and religion sug- 
gestively. The analysis of Mozart’s 
Don Juan in the latter volume would 
certainly tempt the alert student to 
consider a purely formal piece of 
music from a similar point of view 
before he accepted the thesis there 
advocated. Herbert Read, less pro- 
foundly, perhaps, but with his ideas 
presented in more easily compre- 
hended form, has traversed the 
modern world of machine and abstract 
art, and considered in Education 
through Art and The Politics of the 
Unpolitical, the relation of art to 
contemporary life. And John U. Nef 
is producing articles and organizing 
programs at the University of Chicago 
which stress economic values in rela- 
tion to art in a stimulating manner. 

Mention should also be made of 
those scholars whose studies help the 
student who is moving from a specific 
study of a period or an art form to 
consideration of its human signifi- 
cance, rather than one who is un- 
dertaking to understand the specific 
through a general approach. In archi- 
tecture, for example, Saarinen’s The 
City, Giedion’s Space, Time, and Archi- 
tecture, and Hamlin’s Greek Revival 
Architecture in America stand out as 
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studies which avoid the dangers which 
beset specialists who write for begin- 
ners. Jaeger’s three volumes, Paideia, 
are likewise a clear, if somewhat 
compendious, survey of a great culture 
of the past. In time, we doubtless 
will have similar studies of the 
Orient and of the last 2000 years of 
European culture. And it is clear 
that a Dante, a Goethe, a Michel- 
angelo could also be made the basis 
for a broad synthetic approach to 
Personality. I need only cite Panof- 
sky’s masterful study of Duerer. 
I would go further. Such a program 
can be centered in the studio— 
perhaps ideally it should always be. 
“‘Education—for What?” by my col- 
league, Victor Hammer, in Education 
far May, 1941, has interesting sug- 
gestions along this line. 


BJECTIONS to the use of inte- 

grated material for beginners, 
that is, for undergraduates, are readily 
come by. One group of critics center 
their comment on the student. The 
immature student, we are told, needs 
facts, not principles; artifacts, not 
ideas. He should learn by imitating, 
not by creating. Only advanced or 
especially able students can profit 
from an integrated program. My 
answer is to shift the discussion to 
include the other group of objections. 
We hear that instructors able to 
conduct such courses are not obtain- 
able. In reply to both groups I 
would say that students able to 
profit from college courses (and in a 
surprising number of cases even those 
who have difficulty with the analytic 
courses find themselves in the type 
here being discussed) can prosper if 
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the methods to be used are clearly 
planned, the materials involved care- 
fully selected, and the objectives kept 
constantly in mind; that is, if the 
instructor does not flounder, neither 
will the student. This does not mean 
that the instructor will be able to 
maintain the traditional attitude of 
omniscience—far from it—but like 
the old pioneer, while he may not 
know where he is, he need never be 
lost. He will always have his com- 
pass. He will remember he is one 
human personality toiling with respon- 
sive, irritating, inspiring younger per- 
sonalities toward Personality. The 
only real answer, perhaps, to the 
charge that such instructors are not 
obtainable, is to show it is not true 
by being the kind sought. 

The charge of superficiality made 
against such integrated programs is 
as justified—but no more so—as the 
charge of pedantry made against the 
traditional type of program. Neither 
is warranted if the programs are 
properly pursued. Of course, the 
instructor must remain on the alert. 
The adding machine is more accurate 
than a human being, the shadows on 
a white curtain suggest the designs of 
abstract architecture, mouldings have 
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three surfaces, architecture is seen 
for the most part from below, motion 
and space can be only partially 
realized by the eye—when such ideas 
are first encountered they naturally 
stimulate the younger scholar. For 
the older one, who has learned that 
life is action as well as knowledge, 
creation as well as examination, with a 
single objective—personality—teach- 
ing the relation of art to life to young 
people who are alive and have 
incredible confidence in themselves 
and the future involves a challenging 
responsibility. 

Education is, after all, a barter of 
values. Liberal education is con- 
cerned with the relationship of these 
values. Art in liberal education estab- 
lishes the order of these related 
values. Through art, which is expres- 
sion, knowledge, which is science, 
becomes belief, which is religion. 
Through memory and activity the 
race reaches its goal. 

In closing let me admit that science 
and religion are other centers around 
which integrated programs may circle; 
but I would urge that art is as 
practical as science and as significant 
as religion. All three are essences of 
personality. [Vol. XVI, No. 6] 














The Function of Liberal Education 


By A. S. CLAYTON 


A Social Psychological Approach 


SURVEY of the confusions 
A and conflicts facing the liberal- 
arts college today reveals a 
basic issue which demands a decision. 
Is the college to conceive its function 
s fundamentally the transmission of 
the cultural heritage as the best means 
f leading the individual to a full and 
effective life? Or is the college to 
emphasize the study of current prob- 
lems and participation in community 
concerns as the appropriate means of 
developing social leadership? Until 
those who are interested in the 
future of our colleges are able to 
think clearly and choose wisely at this 
point, the confusions within liberal 
education will persist. 

That this fundamental choice will 
be influential, if not crucial, in the 
entire college program is seen by 
noting the forms in which the issue 
recurs. Is the proper subject-matter 
of liberal education the study of the 
classics or effective participation in 
community experiences? Should the 
college be sheltered from current 
social controversies or immersed in 
study toward their solutions? Should 
the college center on the study of the 
past or should it be concerned with 
the present as it looks to past and 
future? Is the appropriate method 
of liberal education the rigorous 
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implanting of information in the 
minds and notebooks of students or 
does functional knowledge accrue 
through the development of the inter- 
ests, needs, and activities of the 
individual? Are subject-matter ex- 
aminations suitable measures of the 
success of liberal education or should 
we develop other means for evaluating 
changes in the individual? Doubtless, 
other questions concerning curricu- 
lum, method, and evaluation could be 
added. Weare here pointing out that 
the position one takes on any of these 
questions is conditioned by a funda- 
mental value judgment. Are we to 
pass on the tools and wisdom of the 
cultural past, trusting that the indi- 
vidual may find ways of using them 
for himself, or are we to study and 
participate in community affairs so 
that the student will have experience 
in using his inheritance for worthy 
goals? 

The recurrence in the affairs of 
liberal education of this basic issue 
suggests the need for a thorough and 
accurate conception of the nature of 
the individual and the interactive 
processes with which his growth is 
involved. Many of the concepts 
about human nature upon which we 
operate are derived from a period in 
which we possessed no adequate 
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description of the relationship between 
human growth and the cultural matrix. 
In the lack of such a social psychology, 
educators have thought and operated 
on the basis of a fundamentally 
individualistic psychology which is 
increasingly out of step with present 
needs. Only as we develop an under- 
standing of the individual in terms 
of his development through interac- 
tion with his culture, can we gain a con- 
ception of liberal education adequate 
for dealing with our present problems. 

We now have available, largely as 
a result of the work of G. H. Mead, a 
detailed analysis of the social con- 
ditioning of the individual. A descrip- 
tion of Mr. Mead’s contributions, 
particularly from the point of view of 
the emergence of reflective intelligence 
from non-mental conditions, is avail- 
able elsewhere.! The chief points for 
our purposes center about the mech- 
anism of the origin and growth of the 
self within the social process. 


HE fundamental pattern in terms 
of which the self arises within the 
social matrix is the act of taking the 
role of the other. The self arises 
when an individual is aware of him- 
self as an object in a field of other 
physical and social objects, when he 
can behold himself as he views other 
things and people. This ability to 
sense himself from the outside, so to 
speak, arises essentially through the 
kind of social interaction made pos- 
sible by language. 
An individual is able to take 
the réle of another through the oper- 


1Clayton, A.S. Emergent Mind and Education. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 867) 
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ation of language symbols. Language 
makes possible the representation of 
attitudes and réles so that one can 
adopt the perspectives of other people. 
Through the use of symbols to rep- 
resent things, one is able to see what 
others do in response to a commonly 
held stimulus. Thus the individual 
comes to participate in the experiences 
of others. Through this participa- 
tion, one carries within his own 
perspective the behavior patterns of 
others and one can make his dis- 
tinctive and appropriate response in 
co-operative enterprises. 

As one takes the réles of others, one 
acquires not only the attitudes of 
other people, but also others’ atti- 
tudes toward oneself. When the indi- 
vidual adopts the behavior patterns 
of others through symbolization, he 
comes to see himself from another’s 
point of view. Thus, one acquires a 
self and an awareness of selfhood 
through interaction with the responses 
of others. Just as the individual 
takes the attitudes of specific others, 
so he also takes the attitudes of 
groups of others, and institutionalized 
habits become part of the growing self. 

The individual does not merely 
passively take over the réles of others 
and the generalized réles of the cul- 
ture. Thecultural patterns are incor- 
porated by the self from its unique 
perspective and are put into cultural 
circulation again, modified to some 
extent by the contribution of the 
individual’s point of view. Thus the 
social nurturing of the self is always 
a receiving from the culture and a 
contributing to the culture. This 
two-way process means that as the 
self is nourished by the community, it 
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furnishes the growing point of the 
community. As the developing indi- 
vidual incorporates within himself a 
number of shared and common social 
roles, he may react against the 
conventional cultural réles in favor 
of a reconstructed social pattern. 
The effective personality is thus seen 
as the individual who takes over the 
roles, attitudes, and institutionalized 
patterns of the culture, making them 
his own, and at the same time leading 
his culture toward the more adequate 
securing of the values to which he 
is sensitive. 


HEN the function of the liberal- 

arts college is brought into 
relationship with this social psycho- 
logical position, it is immediately 
apparent that the college has a 
primary responsibility in passing on 
the cultural heritage. The college 
exercises a vital social function when 
it preserves, selects, and makes avail- 
able those réles which might not 
otherwise be within the reach of the 
growing self. A liberally educated 
individual is one who has a large 
variety of rédles and _ perspectives 
derived from a wide acquaintance- 
ship with the experience of the past. 
The liberal-arts college has well 
served, and doubtless will continue 
to serve, this essentially conservative 
function. 

The present social psychological 
approach suggests, however, that a 
vital liberal education has an addi- 
tional responsibility which is more 
reconstructive than conservative. It 
is increasingly important for our 
democratic way of life in the postwar 
period that we develop individuals 





who hold certain values as matters of 
basic agreement. It is equally impor- 
tant that we develop individuals who 
can call our attention to the values to 
which they are unusually sensitive. 
Our social psychology enables us to 
see these two necessities as aspects 
of the fundamental process of the 
growth of the self. Such an approach 
recommends that liberal education 
provide opportunities for the indi- 
vidual to study and experience ways 
of making creative responses to his 
social conditions. 

When the appropriate means to a 
liberal education is taken to center 
in the great réles of the past, the 
creative response of the individual 
tends to be neglected. In this limited 
concept of the educational function, 
the main emphasis is on the indi- 
vidual’s verbal response to a historic 
réle. Such articulation is essential 
to growth. But the full exploitation 
of the reconstructive aspect of per- 
sonality would suggest that the 
individual should have the oppor- 
tunity to study the interests and 
pressures of the rdles within his 
present society. The means to such 
study would seem to be firsthand 
and intimate contact with the com- 
munity. Thus the assertive réle of 
the self presents to the educator an 
opportunity for a vital and chal- 
lenging curriculum based on the 
individual’s interest in his own réle 
in society. The emphasis in such a 
curriculum would be upon participa- 
tion in the problems of human welfare 
as they appear in current times. 
Responsible social leadership would 
be the vitalizing focus of a liberal 
education. 
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When the college fails to accept 
responsibility for this broad social 
function, it fails to align itself with 
those forces making for a greater 
security of values for the greatest 
number of people. It becomes the 
agent of things as they are, for it 
leaves the determination of desirable 
social réles to whatever forces are 
most powerful in the culture. 

Consider the individual who has 
grown up in a culture where from his 
earliest days he has seen the Negro 
pictured and described as a shiftless, 
lazy, cheerful, comic, and inferior 
type of creature. In the process of 
growth, this stereotype is reinforced 
until it leads to the habitual and 
institutionalized way of treating one- 
tenth of our population. Thus the 
notion of Anglo-Saxon supremacy is 
incorporated into the individual by 
many interests and pressures which 
are frequently so hidden and con- 
cealed that we accept these patterns 
of behavior as part of the very nature 
of the world and of man. 

A liberal education which is to be 
effective in the life of the individual 
and of society should come to grips 
with those réles which are actually 
at work in the culture. The everyday 
activities of the individual in his 
relations with Negroes are for the 
most part determined by the attitudes 
associated with keeping the Negro in 
his place rather than by such verbali- 
zations as equality of opportunity, the 
good life for all, and the brotherhood 
of man. Such a conflict between 
moral precepts and actual attitudes 
and acts constitutes a crucial social 
problem in our culture today. It is 
difficult to see how an individual’s own 
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latent resources, developed through a 
mastery of our cultural past, will 
enable him to deal effectively with 
this situation. A liberal education 
divorced from the specific conditions 
of the social forces of its day is an 
ornament rather than a significant 
agency of democracy. 

We have chosen the Negro prob- 
lem as our illustration. A _ similar 
analysis could, of course, be made of 
other critical areas of the present 
social order. Anti-Semitism, attitudes 
toward religious groups, and attitudes 
about labor and the worker’s stake 
in American democracy are areas 
where the neutrality of liberal edu- 
cation is a denial of its distinctive 
responsibility. 


HE function of liberal education, 

then, should be the development 
of effective social leadership. The 
leaders should be those who are 
sensitive to the confusions and prob- 
lems of contemporary times and can 
use the best methods and experience 
of the past in meeting the problems 
of the present. The experience em- 
bodied in our cultural heritage is seen 
in the context of current social 
conditions and the needs of the 
student to find his réle in these 
conditions. The college is no longer 
saying, “Here is the wisdom of the 
past; go out and use it for whatever 
purposes occur to you.” Rather it 
says, ““ You have experienced some of 
the current social problems. You 
have discriminated between those 
forces making for the greater security 
of goods and values for more people 
and those influences which restrict 
the good life for all. Continue to use 
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your inheritance in the interest of 
the democratic ideal.” 

It should also be noted that in this 
view of human nature and the educa- 
tional function the direction of social 
reconstruction is indicated. If the 
individual is literally his unique 
organization of the rdles he takes, and 
if rdle-taking is made possible through 
communication, then those influences 
that make for full and free communi- 
cation between people are desirable. 
Whatever influences separate people, 
erect barriers between groups of 
people, or prohibit the sharing of 
roles are undesirable. Those attitudes 
and beliefs which segregate and con- 
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fine racial, religious, or economic 
groups and prohibit sharing the experi- 
ence of those groups are detrimental 
to the entire culture. As long as 
such restrictions exist, the individuals 
formed by that culture will be 
dwarfed. Desirable social change, 
then, is in the direction of a greater 
sharing of experience, an extending 
of participation in the outlooks of 
others, a broadening of community 
outlook from provincial and _ local 
to intercultural and global horizons. 
Liberal education committed to such 
a view would have a function that 
would restore its significance in the 
postwar world. [Vol. XVI, No. 6] 


Training Prospective College 
Teachers 


By FRANCIS J. DONOHUE 


HE opinion that college 
teachers should include in their 
training some _ professional 
courses in education is gaining 
strength, despite opposition from en- 
trenched conservatives who feel that 
preparation in the subject, the more of 
that the better, is the only necessary 
preparation for college teaching. Par- 
ticularly for junior-college teachers, 
there seems to be developing a 
requirement—enforced in a few states 
by specific certification requirements 
for public—junior college teachers—of, 
at least, a minimal training in 
education. 
Those who oppose professional edu- 
cational training for college and 





junior-college teachers not only believe 
that such training is unnecessary, but 
may go so far as to say that the 
training is valueless, that the time 
spent in acquiring it is more profitably 
devoted to the field of specialization, 
and that the young college teacher 
learns best by the guidance and 
observation of his more experienced 
colleagues. Teaching techniques for 
any educational level can be learned 
by observation of competent teachers, 
although the learning is probably less 
effective when the observation is not 
accompanied by some _ theoretical 
training in which the reasons for 
using particular procedures or tech- 
niques are discussed. The actual 
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amount of observation of skilled 
college teachers by graduate students 
is little better than negligible even 
in many institutions where teaching 
fellowships are intended in part to 
serve this purpose. Often, also, the 
professors who are observed have 
won distinction for their ability in 
research or in writing and possess 
neither skill nor enthusiasm for the 
teaching of undergraduates. 

Most of the professional courses 
now available in education are not 
of much value to the future college 
teacher because they are designed 
specifically for elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers. However, if 
the graduate student lacks these “‘un- 
dergraduate prerequisites,” he fre- 
quently will not be permitted to take 
any education courses unless he takes, 
without graduate credit, courses 
arranged for the slightly above- 
average Junior rather than for the 
superior graduate student. The result 
is disinterest and often slovenly work, 
and another recruit is added to the 
force that believes that all education 
courses are shallow, boring, and 
unnecessary for teaching at any level. 

Although the majority of doctoral 
students in normal times eventually 
enter college teaching, although the 
graduate schools pride themselves 
upon the success of their graduates 
as teachers, and although realization 
of the value of training in education 
is increasing, few education courses 
suited to these students have been 
provided. The future college teacher 
needs, and frequently desires, educa- 
tion courses pitched at the graduate 
level, for which technical undergrad- 
uate courses are not necessarily pre- 
requisite, planned especially around 
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college and junior-college teaching, 
and taught by scholars with college- 
teaching experience. 

The advanced courses in educa- 
tion—highly technical developments 
of limited areas—are not suitable, for 
they are concerned with subject- 
matter about which the prospective 
teacher of college English or history 
or physics knows little and cares 
less. Practically all these courses are 
designed either to prepare admin- 
istrators and skilled staff workers for 
public schools or to provide advanced 
preparation for college teachers of 
other education courses. The future 
college teacher neither desires nor 
does he need undergraduate courses in 
education, because they are not 
intended for his purpose, offer little 
intellectual challenge to him, and 
give him none of that precious “grad- 
uate credit” which he has to count like 
a miser even though he knows that 
its mere accumulation is meaningless. 

The exact organization of the 
courses should vary from one institu- 
tion to another, depending upon local 
needs and facilities. They should 
certainly teach an understanding of 
American education, with special 
emphasis upon the educational back- 
ground of the college student, the 
relationships of the college to the sec- 
ondary schools and to other higher 
institutions, and, in general, informa- 
tion regarding the college and uni- 
versity which will correspond to 
the information regarding the lower 
schools which is considered a sine qua 
non for public-school teachers. Some 
educational psychology will be essen- 
tial, with emphasis upon practical 
application of the laws of learning to 
persons of adolescent and early adult 
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years. The technique of administering 
such tests of native ability as the 
Stanford-Binet will have little mean- 
ing for these students, but they should 
carefully study the principles under- 
lying such tests as the Ohio State 
University Psychological Test, the 
American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examinations, and the 
Graduate Record Examination. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to 
the adjustment and guidance prob- 
lems of young men and women of 
college age, but whether this should 
constitute part of the educational- 
psychology course or be separately 
organized is probably a matter of 
convenience. This might also be a 
good course in which to try to 
straighten out some of the annoying 
personal idiosyncracies which afflict 
so many college teachers. 

The study of the methods of 
college teaching might best be organ- 
ized as a course stressing carefully 
directed visitation of classrooms and 
laboratories in various university 
departments, supplemented by few 
lectures and much discussion of the 
students’ observations. Field trips 
to other institutions of various types— 
the teachers’ college, the denomina- 
tional liberal-arts college, the junior 
college, the college of agriculture, a 
school of music or fine arts—would 
provide opportunity for analysis and 
evaluation of college teaching under a 
variety of conditions as well as a 
better realization of the way in which 
higher institutions of a less complex 
organization operate. Too many pro- 
spective college teachers whose under- 
graduate training was secured in a 
state university have no understand- 
ing of how smaller institutions func- 
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tion, and too many graduates of the 
smaller colleges have taken Ph.D. 
degrees, even in education, without 
learning much concerning the oper- 
ation of their own university’s under- 
graduate schools. 

Complete courses in the history or 
in the philosophy of education would 
probably be considered unimportant 
by many of these students. How- 
ever, careful consideration of the 
historical background of present-day 
colleges and universities would be 
significant for them. Moreover, most 
prospective college teachers would 
find useful an understanding of the 
philosophical controversies which have 
attended some recent college re- 
organizations and which underlie 
many proposals for reforms. Perhaps 
a brief course in college problems 
could provide this information as a 
background against which to discuss 
recent innovations and departures 
from traditional practice. 

No effort has been made in this 
paper to describe completely a desir- 
able curriculum of professional courses 
in education. The detailed prepara- 
tion of such a curriculum would 
require co-operative effort on the 
part both of education experts and of 
representatives of the various other 
fields of the university in which the 
preparation of college teachers is 
recognized as an important function. 
The provision of faculty members to 
teach the courses should not be an 
insurmountable obstacle. Every large 
institution already has several mem- 
bers serving either as teachers or as 
administrative officers, who would 
be both competent and eager to 
participate in so interesting and so 


valuable a new venture. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 6] 
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German by the Natural 
Method’ 


It was decided to use oral methods 
in the beginning German class during 
the 1944 summer sessions at the 
University of New Hampshire. Some 
of the time which the student formerly 
had been expected to spend on outside 
preparation was spent in drill sessions 
similar to those of the intensive 
language study under the Army 
Specialized Training Program. Thus, 
instead of reserving in the student’s 
weekly study time 7 hours for class 
work and 14 hours for outside prepara- 
tion in language study, a total of 21 
hours per week, as in the traditional 
course, the new course met 14 hours 
per week in class but required only 7 
hours per week of outside preparation. 

There were twelve students enrolled 
in the course. An examination of 
their entrance records and their scores 
on the American Council of Education 
Psychological Examination and other 
tests revealed that three of the stu- 
dents possessed better than average 
ability, five of them were average 
students, and four of them were 
below average. In other words, it 
was an average class, and therefore 
ideal for the experiment. 

The type of instruction throughout 
the week varied somewhat, but, sub- 
stantially, the procedure was as fol- 


'Reported by Albert F. Buffington, Associate 
Professor of Languages, University of New 
Hampshire. 


lows: About two-thirds of the morning 
sessions were devoted to the presenta- 
tion of language material in the form 
of natural, everyday, and for the most 
part concrete, words and expressions. 
Most of this material was on recordings 
made by native German speakers. 
Each student had the German text 
paralleling the records and was always 
given the English translation of the 
text. 

The sentences were first spoken by 
the instructor or by the speaker on 
the record, and then repeated in 
chorus four or five times by the class. 
This choral repetition was an indis- 
pensable part of the course, in as much 
as the timid student, by participating 
in a group performance, lost much of 
his self-consciousness. 

For the afternoon drill sessions, the 
class was divided into two groups of 
six each. The purpose of these ses- 
sions was to give students practice in 
using the vocabulary which they had 
learned in the “mimicry-memorizing” 
sessions. 

About one session a week was set 
aside for the discussion of the funda- 
mentals of German grammar. The 
traditional sequence of paradigms 
was not followed in this grammatical 
presentation; the sequence was based 
rather upon the immediate usefulness 
of the grammatical formulations to 
the students in their efforts to form 
new sentences. In general, no gram- 
matical form was explained the first 
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time it occurred. A grammatical 
generalization was discussed only after 
a number of examples of that par- 
ticular generalization had occurred in 
the “mimicry-memorizing” material 
and had been firmly fixed in the 
memories of the students. 

From the fourth week on, about 
two hours a week were devoted to 
reading, and as less time was required 
for grammatical explanations, more 
time was spent in reading. 

What were the results obtained 
by this “natural” method? An oral- 
fluency test? showed that at the end 
of twelve weeks, almost all of the 
students had learned to speak German 
fluently enough to be able to give and 
secure the routine information required 
in independent travel in German- 
speaking communities. 

But had they learned to read? 
Yes, the average student in this class 
had learned to read better than the 
average student in the classes of 250 
students taught in previous years by 
the “traditional” method, whose 
average of the scaled scores on the 
German test published by the Co- 
operative Test Service was 58.1; 
the average for the students in the 
experimental class was 61.1. 

The experiment also revealed the 
great motivation value of speaking 
in the foreign language. Students 
definitely preferred the oral approach, 
and they got more of a thrill out of 
learning to say certain things in the 
foreign language than out of being 
able to read a story in a textbook. 
They enjoyed the choral repetition of 


*The test was of the type suggested by Walter V. 
Kaulfers in his article, “Wartime Development in 
Modern-Language Achievement Testing” [Modern 
Language Journal, XXVIII (February, 1944), p. 136]. 
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the “‘mimicry-memorizing” sessions 
and the lively give and take of the 
drill sessions. 

Another decisive advantage of the 
“natural” method was noted in the 
student’s changed attitude toward 
grammar. Presenting the grammatical 
material as a tool or convenience 
rather than as a preliminary assign- 
ment definitely helped to dispel the 
terror of grammar so prevalent among 
our American students. 

There are many, however, who feel 
that the “natural” method is not 
suitable for students who are primarily 
interested in learning to read German 
scientific treatises. To these persons 
I should like to point out the fact 
that those students (five of them) 
who were taught by the intensive oral 
method and who are now taking a 
second year of German seem to be 
able to read with greater ease and 
speed than those who were taught by 
the “traditional” method. I believe 
that the student who studies a new 
language without any immediate 
regard for its use will be acquiring 
a foundation on which, later on, he 
can build in any direction he may 
desire. Too early specialization means 
limitation and will lead to a very 
imperfect reading knowledge. 

Naturally, not too much impor- 
tance can be attached to the results 
of a single experiment—we need to do 
a great deal more experimenting— 
but, together with the testimony of 
others, this experiment adds a link 
to the chain of evidence which will 
eventually convict the “traditional” 
method of gross inefficiency. 

In conclusion, let me say that this 

[Continued on page 342) 
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A co-operative venture in adult 
education, designed to bring the 
Hutchins-Adler method of discussing 
the world’s “great books” into every 
section of the Chicago area, has been 
launched at the University of Chicago 
by its University College and par- 
ticipating libraries, schools, and com- 
munities. The program, which is the 
first of its kind ever undertaken, 
follows the successful inauguration of 
adult courses in the great books at the 
downtown University College last 
fall, and springs from the conviction 
that adult education departing from 
the traditional classroom type will be 
popular in the postwar period. A 
series of bi-weekly lectures on the 
methods of leading discussion and the 
use of the classics in a liberal educa- 
tion has been opened by Mortimer J. 
Adler, professor of the philosophy of 
law at the University of Chicago. 
Seventy-two persons from _partici- 
pating organizations in Chicago and 
outlying communities have enrolled 
in a five-months training program for 
potential discussion leaders, and will 
be expected to organize discussion 
groups next September among adults 
in public libraries, schools, and com- 
munity gathering places. 


A compreHENSIVE program of in- 
struction in American civilization is 
being planned by the University of 
Maryland. It will include under- 
graduate courses and courses for the 


ee 


doctorate. It will emphasize Ameri- 
can philosophy, economic life, liter- 
ature, music, art, and so on, together 
with their backgrounds. Students will 
be required to take courses in Ameri- 
can history, government, and liter- 
ature, which will equip them “with 
knowledge of those values inherent 
and potential in the present American 
system of government.” The pro- 
gram is to be organized to include 
public forums in the counties and 
cities of the state “to carry to the 
people generally, and immediately, a 
better knowledge of the backgrounds 
of American life, of the values of our 
American civilization, and of its 
potentialities for the future.” 


Spectr courses in the educational 
uses of radio are announced in work- 
shops and institutes during the sum- 
mer. Two are first ventures—the 
Radio Institute at Denver and the 
FM Workshop at Ohio State. 

The Summer Radio Institute con- 
ducted by Northwestern University in 
collaboration with the National Broad- 
casting Company, to be held from 
June 25 to August 25, proposes to 
train professional radio workers and 
to prepare teachers in the educational 
use of radio and school and college 
broadcasting. 

The Radio Institute of the Rocky 
Mountain Region will be held at the 
University of Denver from June 17 to 
August 24. Courses offered for the 
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first five weeks only, include Radio 
Broadcasting in Schools, Radio An- 
nouncing, and Religious Programs. 
Courses offered for the second five 
weeks only, will be Radio News, Radio 
for Children, Recording and Control 
Room Techniques, and Television 
Broadcasting. Nationally known radio 
officials and authorities will be pre- 
sented throughout the summer. 

In co-operation with the United 
States Office of Education, the Ohio 
State Department of Education, and 
the Cleveland Board of Education, 
Ohio State University will conduct an 
Educational FM-Station Workshop 
from June 18 to July 27. The Work- 
shop will meet for the first five weeks 
on the campus of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and, for the sixth week, in 
Cleveland, with headquarters at the 
Cleveland Board of Education Sta- 
tion, Station WBOE. Any mature 
person who is planning to enter the 
field of educational broadcasting is 
eligible to apply for admission; prop- 
erly qualified students may earn eight 
quarter-hours of graduate credit. 

The summer program at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin will include an 
Eight-Weeks Institute and Workshop 
in radio (June 25 to August 17), a 
Better Listening Institute (July 23- 
28), and an FM Radio Education 
Institute (July 29 to August 11). In 
the Eight-Weeks Workshop, properly 
qualified students may earn upper- 
class or graduate credit. 


The third annual meeting of the 
Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes of the 
New School for Social Research in 
New York was held on March 3. At 
the meeting, the French ambassador, 
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Henri Bonnet, stated that it was the 
intention of the French government 
to support the Ecole Libre as a 
permanent institution linking the cul- 
tures of France and the United States. 
A cable was read from René Capitant, 
Minister of National Education of 
France, expressing the gratitude of 
the French government to Alvin 
Johnson, director of the New School 
for Social Research, for having united 
French scientists and scholars during 
the war. 


A Scoot for Swedish Studies will 
be held at North Park College dur- 
ing the coming summer, under the 
auspices of the Augustana Institute 
of Swedish Culture, Augustana Col- 
lege, and North Park College. Fifteen 
hours weekly will be devoted to an 
intensive study of the Swedish lan- 
guage. Lectures will be given on the 
history, government, education, art, 
music, industries, and other aspects 
of Swedish culture. High-school grad- 
uates, high-school students within 
one year of graduation, and adults 
with or without academic preparation 
may take the course without credit. 
Properly qualified college students 
may earn g semester-hours of credit. 


The Educational Policies Commission 
has issued a pamphlet, Compulsory 
Peacetime Military Training, which 
reafirms and elaborates the views 
previously expressed by the Com- 
mission. The Commission opposes 
compulsory military training “until 
such time as it is clearly shown that 
the security of the United States can 
be assured in no other way.” It 
believes that the enactment of a 
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compulsory military-training law now 
is “both unnecessary and potentially 
dangerous to our national security,” is 
convinced that “the incidental educa- 
tional results claimed for compulsory 
military service would be of limited 
value and short duration,” and that 
better educational results could be 
secured by other means. 
Junior-college officers and teachers 
by a vote or more than 4 to 1 favor 
delaying decision on the policy of 
universal military service until after 
the establishment of peace, according 
to a survey recently completed by 
Walter C. Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Replies to questionnaires 
were received from more than 750 
junior-college administrators and fac- 
ulty members in over 200 junior 
colleges in all parts of the country. 
By a vote of more than g to 1 the 
respondents favor the appointment of 
a widely representative national com- 
mission to study the matter and make 
recommendations. They are almost 
equally divided, however, on the 
wisdom of a peacetime policy of uni- 
versal military service if a decision 
must be made now. Forty-one per 
cent of the colleges favored this 
decision, 44 per cent were opposed, and 
15 per cent said they were uncertain. 


The Conference of Deans of Southern 
Graduate Schools has received a grant 
from the General Education Board to 
be used for a series of conferences on 
the problems of graduate education 
for Negroes which will be attended by 
leaders in higher education from both 
the White and the Negro institutions 
of the region for the purpose of sur- 
veying the adequacy of present facil- 
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ities for graduate work. The Executive 
Committee of the Conference of 
Deans of Southern Graduate Schools 
is now making detailed plans for five 
conferences which will probably be 
held during the summer of 1945 at 
Durhan, Atlanta, Nashville, Jackson, 
and Dallas. 


Twewve Juniors in the course in air 
transportation offered by the College 
of Commerce and Administration at 
Ohio State University have been 
assigned to six-month tours of duty 
with Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc. This field service is a pre- 
requisite to completing the studies of 
the senior year. The students will 
serve as reservation representatives 
and station and passenger agents. In 
order to receive credit for the field 
work, each will be required to submit 
a report on his return to the campus. 


The Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress has issued a bib- 
liography of current Latin-America 
publications. It lists 1,578 mag- 
azines, bulletins, reviews, memoirs, 
and annuals, published by learned 
societies, academies, government de- 
partments, banks, chambers of com- 
merce, and various other organiza- 
tions. All of the periodicals named 
have been received by the Library of 
Congress and the Library of the 
Department of Agriculture within 
recent years. The Rockefeller Foun- 
dation granted financial assistance in 
the preparation of the bibliography. 


Ayriocx Cottece is experimenting 
with a new type of research project 
for its students, based on direct inves- 
tigation of some phase of a community, 
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a profession, or a group of workers. 
This study is made while the student 
is off campus, and the report replaces 
two of the eight customary “work 
reports” which the student has been 
required to make. During a recent 
period, a student majoring in child 
development worked in the nursery 
school of a war-housing project and 
studied the extent to which the 
project met sociological, economic, 
and family needs; a student majoring 
in business administration made a 
comprehensive study of the history 
and mores of a small Kansas town; 
and a student whose major was polit- 
ical science worked as a guide in a 
motion-picture studio and studied the 
labor situation in Hollywood. 


A wation-wivE campaign to raise 
$1,500,000 for 32 Negro colleges and 
universities has begun under the 
auspices of the United Negro College 
Fund. Last year, $900,000 was con- 
tributed by 71,000 individuals. 


Five institutions—Indiana State 
Teachers College, Teachers College, 
Columbia, the Universities of Oregon 
and Wisconsin, and Wayne Uni- 
versity—in co-operation with the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, are offering special sum- 
mer courses for the preparation of 
supervisors, teachers, nurses, social 
workers, and others concerned with the 
education of the partially seeing child. 


W orksnops in Intercultural Edu- 
cation will be conducted by four 
institutions this summer: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, July 2 
to August 10; Goddard College, July 5 
to August 16; Minnesota, July 30 to 
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August 31; and Stanford, June 21 to 
August 2. The Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education will serve as consul- 
tant for each of these workshops. 


The Republic of France will pay 
Western Reserve University for six 
residence scholarships to the French 
House on the University campus 
during the summer session. The 
School of French and the French 
House, operating primarily for teach- 
ers and prospective teachers of French, 
will open June 18 in Mather House on 
the Western Reserve campus for the 
twenty-seventh consecutive year. 


A sooxktert recently issued by Har- 
vard University, What about Harvard? 
describes the educational opportunities 
it offers to veterans. President Conant 
sums up Harvard’s preparation for 
veterans under four main heads: 

1.A more flexible calendar, of three 
terms, instead of two, each year. 

.A more flexible system of admission, 
both to the College and to the Graduate 
and Professional Schools. 

3.A more flexible system of credits 
toward the A.B. and B.S. degrees, un- 
der which most members of the armed 
forces will find that they have already 
earned some credits toward these 
degrees. 

4. The appointment of a Counselor for 
Veterans whose duty is to consult in 
detail with all service people who want 
to know more about how Harvard can 
help them, and to guide them after 
admission. 


Vv 


‘Tue liberal-arts colleges of Western 
Reserve University—Flora Stone 
Mather, Adelbert, and Cleveland 
Colleges—will take over the work of 
the University’s School of Education 
at the end of the school year in June. 
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An Important Study 


E current study of psy- 
chologists in military service 
conducted by the Office of 


Psychological Personnel of the Na- 
tional Research Association promises 
to provide important information. 
The purpose of the study is twofold: 
To ascertain how psychologists have 
been utilized in the military service 
and to discover the educational needs 
and plans of those psychologists who 
expect to attend professional school 
or college after the war. An elaborate 
questionnaire has been prepared and 
is to be sent to all psychologists in 
military service. It is in two parts, 
corresponding to the two purposes 
of the study. 

Information derived from the first 
part of the study obviously should 
be of great value in future planning 
for the use of psychology and psy- 
chologists in war and peace. Data 
from the second part of the study 
should be of great value to pro- 
fessional and graduate schools. 

A large proportion of the enrollment 
in such schools after the war will 
consist of persons who have been in 
the armed forces. They will have 
served in many specialized fields: 
geology, meteorology, cartography, 
many types of engineering, psychol- 
ogy, and so on. They will have 
had experiences which will influence 
greatly their educational plans. Some 
will have been introduced to new 
fields or areas and will want to enter 


specializations different from those 
they had originally planned. Others 
will have had types of experience and 
training which provide adequate sub- 
stitutes for, and render unnecessary, 
certain aspects of conventional train- 
ing. Most will have been delayed in 
their professional preparation and 
will want to complete their training 
as rapidly as possible. The same 
things will be true of those who have 
been working in industry. 

The Office of Psychological Person- 
nel would do well to extend its 
study so as to include those in war 
industry as well as those in military 
service. Other professional agencies 
might well emulate the example of 
the psychologists by making similar 
studies of their own people. And 
graduate and professional schools 
should give careful consideration to 


the findings of such studies. 
R. H. E. 


The Liberal Arts at Iowa 
NE of the encouraging signs 
of the times is the fact that 


so many liberal-arts faculties 
are revising their curriculums. One 
notable example is that of the College 
of Liberal Arts at the State University 
of Iowa. The faculty of the College 
on April 5, 1944, after more than two 
years of study, approved a new pro- 
gram. The operation of this program 
during its first year is described in an 
attractive booklet, 74e New Program 
in Liberal Arts, recently issued by the 
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University. The program has many 
notable features, of which only a few 
can be mentioned here. 

The objectives are stated in terms 
of the ‘general growth and develop- 
ment of the individual.” There is 
explicit recognition of the fact that 
the objectives of liberal education 
may best be realized by different 
persons through the utilization of 
different types of subject-matter, 
depending on the “general interests, 
the background, the ability, and the 
educational goals of the individual.” 
To a considerable extent the require- 
ments are set up in terms of dem- 
onstrated competence rather than of 
courses taken or credit earned. Thus 
the first requirement is competence 
in “communication skills” (reading, 
writing, and speech). In the fall 
semester of 1944, 52 of 835 students 
satisfied this requirement at entrance, 
about 180 were sufficiently advanced 
to meet it in one semester, and the 
remainder were required to take 
more than one semester’s work. Some 
200 were assigned to reading, writing, 
and speech clinics. 

The second requirement is skill in 
a foreign language. Again some stu- 
dents may satisfy it at entrance, 
while others will have to take various 
amounts of course work. In one 
respect, this requirement, as now 
stated, seems inadequate. Each stu- 
dent is required to be able to read 
or speak one language in addition to 
his own, ‘“‘and in the modern lan- 
guages the student may elect work in 
reading or speaking.” This separa- 
tion of reading and speaking is 
unfortunate. Why not require, and 
if necessary, train the student to 
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both read and speak the language? 
The writer is not qualified as a 
specialist in this field, but he under- 
stands that there is a good deal of 
evidence to indicate that by teach- 
ing reading, writing, and speaking 
together, greater progress can be 
made in each than could be done by 
concentrating on it alone. 

A third requirement of the program 
is the possession of a ‘‘reasonable 
understanding of the leading ideas, 
the significant facts, the methods of 
work, and the important intellectual 
tools characteristic of several major 
areas of learning.”’ Unlike the first 
two requirements, this is to be met, 
not by demonstrating competence, 
but by the completion of an eight- 
semester-hour course in each of four 
general areas: general literature, social 
sciences, natural sciences, and _his- 
torical and cultural studies. It is to 
be hoped that the faculty may move 
in the direction of placing this require- 
ment on the basis of demonstrated 
competence like the first two. Tech- 
niques of evaluating achievement 
have advanced far enough to make 
this practicable. 

Each student is required “‘to com- 
plete a carefully designed and 
approved area of concentration,” 
including courses selected from his 
major department and related depart- 
ments and “courses selected primarily 
to round out his liberal education.” 
This seems to be a significant step 
in the direction of a concept of field 
of concentration broader and more 
functional than the conventional 
subject-matter major, but it seems 
also to fall short of what might well 
be done along this line. We say 
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“‘seems,” since it is impossible to be 
certain without examining the courses 
of study of an adequate sample of 
the students. One of the besetting 
sins of those who construct college 
curriculums has been thinking too 
much in terms of existing subject- 
matter divisions and too little in 
terms of the needs of the students. 
There are many college students for 
whom the best areas of concentration 
would not be centered in any existing 
department but would draw from a 
number of departments in varying 
amounts. It is not clear whether the 
Iowa plan permits this; if it does not, 
it should be modified so that it will. 
It is encouraging to note that the 
faculty is now “developing new and 
more broadly conceived areas of 
concentration.” 

There are provisions for electives 
and for a careful advisory system 
in order to enable the student to 
make the best use of the large degree 
of freedom which this plan provides. 
It is noteworthy that “since the 
undergraduate program is conceived 
of as continuous in nature, the college 
is not divided into junior and senior 
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divisions, and the student is not 
required to complete all his core 
course in the first two years of 
registration,” and may start the 
work in his area of concentration in 
his freshman year. This seems to us 
to be definitely superior to the “layer 
cake” arrangement which obtains in 
many places. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
plan is not regarded by its authors 
as having been completed. On the 
contrary, ““much is yet to be done. 
This year, for example, we are 
developing new and more broadly 
conceived areas of concentration, 
studying the problem of the transfer 
student, working out plans to encour- 
age the more able student to take 
greater personal responsibility for his 
educational development, and improv- 
ing our methods of evaluation.” It 
is expected that in the near future, 
requirements in mathematics and 
physical education will be added. 

This seems to be one of the most 
promising of the numerous recent 
revisions of liberal-arts curriculums. 
It merits careful study by all who are 
concerned with the problem. 


R. H. E. 
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Intriguing Vistas 
ForEIGN INFLUENCES IN AMERICAN LIFE, 
edited by David F. Bowers. Princeton, 

New Jersey: Princeton University 

Press, 1944. xX+254 pp. $3.00. 

The fairest evaluation of this sym- 

sium on foreign influences in American 
life is found in Mr. Bowers’ own Foreword. 
Somewhat truncated and slightly para- 
phrased, it reads: 

The fact of foreign influence in America 
constitutes a problem whose study, has 
scarcely yet begun. The present volume 
makes no pretense at finality. Its essays 
and critical bibliographies seek merely to 
define the problem. In covering such a 
large subject within so brief a compass the 
procedure inevitably becomes selective and 
in some measure arbitrary. 


So far so good; of necessity, then, one 
has to consider the chosen essays sepa- 
rately. The men selected for these 
essays may be called masters of their 
respective fields, even though their modes 
of presentation range from the well- 
nigh didactic, advanced-college-textbook 
manner to the somewhat convoluted 
and oblique, yet pleasantly readable, 
essay by R. P. Blackmur on the American 
literary expatriate. The latter, together 
with Mr. Bowers’ own essay on Hegel 
and Darwin, to this reviewer are by far 
the most interesting, though hardly the 
most important, when we consider our 
general subject as such. But the eclectic 
nature of the book fairly compels the 
reader to be personal in his selection. 

Roughly speaking, the volume falls 
into two distinct parts: the eight critical, 
selected essays, and the final eighty-odd 
pages of critical bibliographies. The 
atter, of course, echo, adumbrate, and 
elaborate upon the problems posed in 
the essays, and in all instances seem 
fairly complete, sometimes even exhaus- 
tive. The essays themselves can be 
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divided into two general groups, the 
first five dealing concretely with America’s 
peculiar immigration problem, the last 
three with cultural influences from 
abroad—only tenuously connected with 
the immigrant problem—upon American 
life, thought, and art. The first five 
essays of necessity are largely factual, 
instructive, and sociological; the last 
three narrow themselves down to the 
cultural field with its less practical 
appeal. 

For final evaluation therefore, it is 
necessary to go back to the Foreword. 
Within its severe limits—eight essays, 
few pages (171, exclusive of the bib- 
liographies), somewhat arbitrarily selected 
topics, and personalized method of pres- 
entation, the book as a whole is more 
hospitable in intent than rewarding in 
actuality. But it does reveal vistas 
intriguingly. 

Davin Cornet DeJonc 
Providence, Rhode Island 


A Stimulating Essay 


Mission oF THE University, dy José 
Ortega Gasset. Translated with an 
Introduction by Howard Lee Nostrand. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. x+103 pp. $2.00. 
The outstanding feature of this stimu- 

lating essay is its emphasis upon the need 

for the unification of knowledge. The 
illuminating Introduction by Professor 

Nostrand helpfully underscores this point 

by reminding us of the relevance of the 

thesis to the currently urgent problems 
of the place of science in modern life, the 
need for social planning, and the defining 
of general education. It is true that not 
all of the discussion is completely relevant 
to the American scene, but the principles 
enunciated and the emphasis have their 
helpful value. Indeed, they iterate in 
different words much of what Mr. Barzun 
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has more recently had to say in his 
chapter in “The Ivory Lab” in Teacher 
in America. Professor Gasset summarizes 
this phase of his theme thus: 


There is need to humanize the scientist, who 
rebelled, about the middle of the last century, 
and to his shame let himself be contaminated 
by the gospel of insubordination which has 
been thenceforth the great vulgarity and the 
great falsity of the age. The man of science 
can no longer afford to be what he now is with 
lamentable frequency—a barbarian knowing 
much of one thing. 


The underlying insistence upon creating 
“‘sound syntheses and systematizations of 
knowledge”’ is well summarized by Pro- 
fessor Gasset as follows: 


From all quarters the need presses upon us 
for a new integration of knowledge, which 
today lies in pieces scattered over the world. 
But the labor of this undertaking is enormous; 
it is not to be thought of while there exists 
no methodology of higher education even 
comparable to what we have for the preceding 
levels of education. At present we lack 
completely a pedagogy of the university— 
though this statement seems untrue at 
first. 

Again, his affirmations about culture in 
its relation to science are fresh, vivid, 
and useful. He says: 


Culture is the system of vital ideas which 
each age possesses; better yet, it is the system 
of ideas 4y which the age lives. There is no 
denying the fact that man invariably lives 
according to some definite ideas which 
constitute the very foundation of his way of 
life. These ideas which I have called “vital,” 
meaning ideas by which an age conducts its 
life, are no more nor less than the repertory of 
our active convictions as to the nature of our 
world and our fellow creatures, convictions as 
to the hierarchy of the values of things— 


which are more to be esteemed, and which less. 


The concern here central for a firm 
establishment of a hierarchy of values is 
all to the good. And the indictment of 
“professionalism and specialism” as the 
author has witnessed it in Europe is only 
slightly less valid as of our own land. 

ow brutal, how stupid and how 
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aggressive,” he affirms, “is the man 
learned in one thing and fundamentally 
ignorant of all else.” 

Finally, the discussion of the “principle 
of economy in education” deserves exami- 
nation in relation to American methods. 
The point is made and elaborated that 
“instead of teaching what ought to be 
taught, according to some Utopian desire, 
we must teach only what can be taught, 
that is, what can be learned. . . . We 
must pick out that which appears as 
strictly necessary for the life of the man 
who is now astudent. . . . What remains 
must be further reduced to what the 
student can really learn with thorough- 
ness and understanding.” 

Altogether, the reader will find here 
comfort and support for a fresh orienting 
of his thinking about the university of 
tomorrow; and even if it all does not 
prove equally novel, it will at least be 
corroborative in a heartening way. 

Orpway TEap 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Worth Reading 


TEACHER IN America, dy Jacques Barzun. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1945. Vi+32I pp. $3.00. 

Since Pearl Harbor, we have had a crop 
of books on college and university educa- 
tion, and this is one of them. In spots it 
is one of the best, in other spots one of 
the worst. When Mr. Barzun writes 
about teaching, again and again he lights 
up brilliantly. When he writes about 


education, he frequently resorts to the: 


“hokum” which he so often deplores in 
others: it is one of his favorite words. 
Mr. Barzun’s first sentence reads: 
“Education is indeed the dullest of sub- 
jects, and I intend to say as little about it 


as I can.” He then devotes seventeen of 


his twenty-one chapters to education and 
four to teaching, which, in his first chap- 
ter, he distinguishes from “education.” 
These four chapters on teaching (the first 
three and the last) deserve wide reading 
by college teachers and administrators 
and also by trustees and alumni; but in 
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most of the other seventeen chapters Mr. 
Barzun has fulfilled the promise of his 
opening sentence. 

Concerning teaching, Mr. Barzun’s 
thesis is simple and sound: teaching is a 
dramatic art, and unless its practitioners 
so recognize it, they fail in their efforts to 
enlighten the thinking and to stir the 
imaginations of their students. For some 
decades now, educators have been assum- 
ing that “anyone can teach who knows 
his subject,” but Mr. Barzun has attacked 
that assumption with a number of direct 
hits which should make those who hold 
it wince. He has not demolished their 
pillboxes and roadblocks, but he has ably 
shelled them. He ought to write more on 
this theme. 

In his other seventeen chapters on 
education (wherein he discusses a wide 
range of educational topics from how to 
read and write to intelligence tests and 
faculty salaries) he occasionally sends an 
armor-piercing projectile into his target, 
but a good deal of the time he is wide of 
the mark. In every chapter he has a 

int of importance, but again and again 
he fails to develop it, handles it super- 
ficially, or misses its essential significance. 

For example, in his chapter on Colum- 
bia College he tells a story of an outstand- 
ing educational program which has had 
much too little publicity (despite the fact 
that it is one of the most imaginative and 
successful in the United States), but he 
gives only two pages to the core of the 
plan—to Columbia’s three two-year “sur- 
vey” courses. American higher education 
for a considerable period has faced the 
huge problem of co-ordinating the ple- 
thora of knowledge that has come into 
the curriculum during the past century. 
Columbia and many other colleges have 
been experimenting with the “survey” 
course solution, but Columbia has been 
at work on the plan for a longer period 
than any other leading American college. 
Mr. Barzun, however, gives us only a 
brief description of the courses and no 
critical analysis of the Columbia tech- 
— or of the general problem. 

r. Barzun might observe that this 
was not part of his plan; and if that is so, 
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then his plan was defective. Columbia 
College cannot today be discussed ade- 
quately without appraising these courses. 
To describe Columbia and to neglect such 
an appraisal is to write inconsequentially. 
The chapter in question stands open to 
criticism either on the score of a too- 
limited development or of an ineffective 
plan. 

His chapter entitled “Your I. Q. or 
Your Life” illustrates Mr. Barzun’s not 
infrequent superficiality. Clearly, he has 
no use for intelligence tests. He writes: 
“They are an insult to Intelligence, except 
when played with as parlor games.”” This 
is so for a number of reasons, among 
others because “no one any longer 
believes in Intelligence.” Mr. Barzun is 
completely right: no one does any longer 
believe that the so-called intelligence tests 
given to college students measure intel- 
ligence per se. No one, indeed, has 
believed it for about twenty years, and 
during most of this period no informed 
person who employs them has called 
them intelligence tests. They have long 
been called what they are—scholastic- 
aptitude tests. If Mr. Barzun knows 
this, he does not tell his readers that he 
does or that scholastic-aptitude tests 
predict with reasonable accuracy which 
applicants for admission are good or bad 
scholastic risks in college. He probably 
knows that at Columbia, as at every other 
good college, the scholastic-aptitude test 
is but one of several devices used to 
determine whether an applicant should 
be admitted, and that often a student 
with a low score is welcomed into the 
freshman class because of high secondary- 
school marks, diligent work habits, or a 
strong recommendation from a reliable 
schoolman. These considerations Mr. 
Barzun fails to mention. He merely 
denounces intelligence tests, and his dis- 
cussion must therefore be characterized 
as superficial. 

In his review of each of a half-dozen 
or so other topics in his book, Mr. Barzun 
jumps over or walks around the essential 

int. For example, in the next to the 
ast chapter he discusses faculty salaries 
and related problems. He deplores their 
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lowness, urges that they be improved, and 
suggests that society should more highly 
value its teachers. This all needs saying, 
but Mr. Barzun barely mentions several 
of the core issues which are today 
harassing administrators: tenure ques- 
tions, what to do with incompteent fac- 
ulty members, how to discover and 
reward good teachers so that they will be 
as well treated as good research men, and 
so forth. These are the ptessing problems 
about faculty salaries, but of them Mr. 
Barzun says practically nothing. 

These examples illustrate Mr. Barzun’s 

treatment of most of his topics. Only 
now and then does he hit his target 
squarely, and the reason seems to be that 
he has apparently sought to write a 
“popular” book. Some books are both 
popular and solid, but, except here and 
there, this is not one of them. Failing to 
achieve this double purpose, Mr. Barzun 
has fallen into many a Journalistic ditch. 
Succinctly, if also unwittingly, he has, on 
page 279, written his own review of a 
substantial part of his book: 
. . « we come close to the root of the whole 
cultural problem, the inherent weakness of all 
modern literacy: it is half-baked and arrogant. 
It trifles solemnly with the externals of 
things. . . . This vice is not limited to jour- 
nalists as a group but to all “intellectuals” 
who trust the journalistic way of bottling and 
labeling information. 

Some parts of Mr. Barzun’s book are 
sagely conceived and incisively written. 
He can mint gold and should leave the 
manufacture of brass to those less gifted 


than he. 
W. H. CowLey 
Stanford University 


A Good Book 

THe THEORY oF Economic Progress, 
by C. E. Ayres. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944. ix+317 pp. $3.00. 
This is a good book. Its principal 

point is that the major issue today is, 

and throughout history, has been, the 

conflict between technology and cere- 

mony. New ways of providing for the 
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continuity of life have always, according 
to the author, had to battle against 
“ancestor worship.” Today .. . “avery 
extreme contrast has developed between 
the physical range of machine technology 
and the parochialism of certain institu- 
tions. These are, of course, the state 
and property. . . . The strain to which 
these two institutions are thus subjected 
. . . has led to the general recognition of 
the present war as revolutionary in 
character” (pages 290-91). 

Ayres is essentially optimistic. He 
insists that technical advance proceeds 
progressively. The new comes out of the 
old; hence, the more we advance the 
more we will advance. John Maynard 
Keynes’s prophecy that we may solve 
the economic problem (make all goods 
practically free) in another hundred 
years seems almost pessimistic in the 
light of Ayres’s argument, fortified by our 
amazing productivity during this war. 

Ayres, however, has many pessimistic 
notes in respect to our ability to adjust 
our social and political institutions to the 
new techniques. He quotes with approval 
Veblen’s remark that it remains to be 
proved whether machine technology will 
prevail or whether there will occur “the 
triumph of imbecile institutions over life 
and culture” (page 176). 

It would seem, by Ayres’s own argu- 
ment, that the battle has been won 
almost beyond peradventure. The danger 
was, as he emphasizes, that the heavy 
hand of conservatism might have pre- 
vented the industrial revolution in 
Western Europe, as it had in the East. 
But, today, technical progress is encour- 
aged everywhere, and besides, as Ayres 
argues convincingly, its gains are cumu- 
lative. Nor apparently is there basis for 
pessimism as to the adjustment of 
“ceremony” to new ways of doing the 
work of the world. There are lags, of 
course, but any group of beings able to 
develop, or even only able to use, 
improved techniques can hardly fail to 
adjust the old institutions so that the 
new technical instruments can be used. 
It did not take us long when the railroad 
came into use to alter drastically property 
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rights and political procedure so as to 
revent discrimination among shippers. 
The fight, no doubt, seemed long to the 
men of the 1870's, ’80’s, and ’go’s, as 
they struggled against vested interests 
and the ancestor worship of the courts, 
but the outcome must have appeared 
from the beginning to all men of vision 
to be inevitable. 

The major problem of today, unem- 
ployment, the source of the twin evils 
against which Ayres and all men of good 
will complain—poverty and war—cannot 
long remain unsolved. Men will do 
what they have to to keep “the machines 
running.” There will be twistings, turn- 
ings, and fumblings but we can hardly 
fal to use the new conveyor belts. 
After all, the Republican party in its 
platform last summer approved all of 
the New Deal measures. It opposed 
“bureaucracy” but it approved all of the 
Roosevelt bureaus. Then, too, the lesson 
to be learned from Russia, where there 
are apparently no impediments out of 
the past that hamper the fullest possible 
utilization of modern techniques, cannot 
go unheeded. 

This is more in supplement to Ayres 
than in criticism, for, despite his notes 
of doubt, his major emphasis is on “The 
Power of Ideas,” to quote the title of his 
concluding chapter. His final sentences 
are: “Already the possibility of abund- 
ance is beginning to haunt the economic 
thinking of our time as a corollary to the 
meaning of industrial technology. Once 
that idea has become clear, the actuality 
will be on the way”’ (page 307). 

The formulation of these ideas will be 
“notable for their simplicity.” Econ- 
omists have “barricaded themselves from 
criticism behind the formidable com- 
plexities of their trade.” “ ‘Oversimplifi- 
cation’ has become a mortal sin.” But 
“the progress of science is always in the 
direction of simplification.” 

The opening chapters give a brilliant 
critique of the development and present 
position of classical economics. The 
description of the confusion of thought 
that comes from the use of words such 
as “value,” “capital,” “equilibrium,” 
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and “‘savings”’ should be required readin 

for economists. The showing that capita 
formation comes out of technological 
gains rather than out of savings’ is 
pertinent to current discussions, but it 
understates the rdle of savings by indi- 
viduals and firms in a private-property 
economy. After all, in an economy 
where individuals and firms direct eco- 
nomic effort, their decision to save is 
necessary to the production of capital 
oods, except as funds may be created b 

a and used for that purpose. Such 
saving, and this is in line with Ayres, 
noua takes the form not of cutting 
down consumption but of not extending 
it as that becomes possible. 

It may be noted in passing that Ayres 
is unfair to Boehm-Bawerk in respect to 
this matter. The noted Austrian stresses 
the point that Ayres makes, that capital 
goods come out of industrial progress, but 
Ayres has him saying that they come only 
out of savings—out of accumulations. 
Boehm-Bawerk does emphasize the impor- 
tance of savings but he means by that, as 
he states many times, the “saving of 
productive powers”—the freeing of pro- 
ductive powers by technical improve- 
ments—and the use of the “freed 

wers” not for immediate enjoyment 
bee in making provision for the future. 
Nothing could be much more in line with 
Ayres’s position. 

The strictures that Ayres makes on the 
economists would have been more telling, 
it seems to me, if they had been strung 
on the single wire of technology versus 
ceremony. 

Further, the present issue of “the 
merits of the capitalist system” could 
have been more definitely linked to 
technical development, and the whole 
matter of the adjustments required by 
the present disharmony could have been 
shown to be far more inevitable than 
has been done here. But, however that 
may be, the book is a major contribution 
to the literature of the social sciences. 
It is a significant extension of the work 
of Veblen and Dewey. 

H. Gorpon Hayes 
Ohio State University 
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Textbook for a Survey Course 


Tue Strupy or THE Puysicat Wor Lp, 
by Nicholas D. Cheronis, James B. 
Parsons, and Conrad E. Ronneberg. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1942. viit884+xiv pp. $3.85. 

The Study of the Physical World, a book 
from the Chicago City Colleges, suitable 
for use in survey and introductory 
courses, is a survey of physical science in 
that it is almost encyclopedic in what it 
tries to cover. In nearly nine hundred 
pages it has material enough for con- 
siderably more than the usual freshman 
course in physical science. It seems also 
to show the influence of the University of 
Chicago introductory courses which are 
designed to take the place of the first 
part of each elementary-science course in 
college. 

Except for the slow start resulting 
from the general discussion in the first 
five chapters, the book has an attractive 
organization of material, grouped logically 
on the basis of iuianitn, an arrange- 
ment which is to be commended as 
compared with that of some books in 
which the traditional departmental bar- 
riers between the various physical sciences 
have not been broken down. It would 
seem that many teachers might want to 
omit some topics that are possibly too diffi- 
cult to be included in the usual general 
course in physical science for Freshmen. 

In a few cases the authors have been 
careless in using terms before they are 
defined. Both British thermal units 
(B.T.U.) and calories are used, which 
would be desirable in a complete physics 
course but hardly seems necessary in a 
course of this type. The same can be 
said for the introduction of both sidereal 
and synodic months. 

The illustrations are well reproduced 
and generally well chosen, although small 
errors have crept into the book here and 
there (Figure 192 needs an arrow to 
show direction and axis of rotation so as 
not to be confused with direction of 
rotation indicated in Figure 191). Each 
chapter is followed by a summary, a list 
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of study exercises, and a list of books 
suggested for further reading. 

To summarize, The Study of the 
Physical World is a good answer to the 
problem of organizing an encyclopedic 
survey of the physical sciences or a 
agers introductory course, but it cannot 

e classed with the more brief, more 
tightly knit surveys in physical science. 
Joun S. ALLEN 
University of the State of New York 


A Distinguished Contribution 
EpucaTIon AND Society, by Members of 
the Faculties of the University of 

California. Los Angeles, California: 

University of California Press, 1944. 

Vili+196 pp. $2.50. 

The chapters in this volume were 
prepared by seventeen members of the 
University of California faculty. It is 
one of several volumes commemorating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the University. Concerning 
the origin of the book, the authors 
explain in the Preface that 

- members of the two Departments of Edu- 
cation, at Berkeley and at Los Angeles, have 
undertaken to bring together the results of 
their studies of the educational system of the 
commonwealth in order to reveal the genius of 
this system and to lay the groundwork for 
changes that may be found necessary to meet 
new conditions. An understanding of the 
developments that have taken place up to 
the present is the surest basis for the planning 
of further developments. It is the best 
preventative against an unthinking reaction 
to outmoded forms, on the one hand, and a 
rash trial of doctrinaire devices, on the other 
(page vii). 

These purposes fully justify the book. 
Furthermore, the authors have done well 
by their declared intentions, which are 
reflected in the titles of the chapters, 
including such provocative captions as 
“Schools to Meet New Needs,” “Science 
Breaking New Trails,” “Finding and 
Educating Our Leaders,” “The Three 
R’s Plus,” and “High Schools Facing the 
Needs of Youth.” 














REVIEWS 


While some attention is devoted to 
the historical background of significant 
movements in education, the major 
emphasis is on appraisal and predictions. 
As one might expect, some of the chapters 
contain frequent references to California 
developments, and one is impressed with 
the enviable record of that state for 
pioneering in education. 

The chapters are concise and full of 
thought-provoking statements. The open- 
ing chapter is entitled “Out of the 
Living Past.” It should be read by all 
professors of education as it presents the 
critical but constructive reflections of a 
distinguished scholar. 

In the chapter, “Education and Con- 
cepts of Human Nature,” there is 
a wealth of information with valu- 
able interpretations. Other chapters are 
deserving of similar praise. 

The lack of an index tends to decrease 
the usefulness of the book. All of the 
chapters, however, are full of facts and 
well-considered observations. The book 
consists of only I95 pages, and it is 
doubtful that any other recent book 
covers so many major topics with equal 
effectiveness. 

The volume is a distinguished con- 
tribution to educational literature and is 
deserving of wide reading. It will be a 
very useful book for reference reading in 
education courses. It is also recom- 
mended to teachers and administrators, 
especially those who are interested in 
approaching changes in education as 
interpreted by a group of outstanding 
educational leaders. 

James B. EpmMonson 
University of Michigan 


A Valuable Summary 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT ASSEMBLY, edited by William 
Allan Neilson. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1944. xiv+15§9 pp. 
$1.75. 
One thing this volume does not give 
us—the voice of youth. Here one may 
find a series of significant addresses 
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presented by many persons from the 
President of the United States to directors 
of Government agencies, ambassadors, 
university professors, journalists and 
publicists—all of them mature experts, 
none of them students, unless one gives 
to that word a very wide and general 
meaning. Among these addresses there 
is not one that lacks significance, and 
thus the volume in which they are 
printed is a valuable summary of con- 
temporary thinking on the themes chosen 
for six plenary sessions—Universities and 
the War, Students in the War, the End of 
Imperialism, the People’s Century, the 
Peace of Interdependence, and the United 
Nations. 

This volume is interesting and service- 
able, but one may express disappointment 
at the fact that it contains practically no 
information concerning the nature of the 
Assembly and that the only hint of 
student thinking in it is restricted to four 
brief pages presenting a common gen- 
eral “Declaration.” Questions of various 
kinds remain unanswered or are associated 
with contradictory information. Of such 
questions, the chief one, perhaps, is that 
which concerns the representation at the 
Assembly: How far was the Assembly a 
gathering of students from various lands 
who happened to be in the United States 
at the time, how far did these various 
lands send official delegations? In the 
Preface, it is stated that 476 students 
were present from 56 countries (of which 
24, unlisted, sent delegations); the “ Dec- 
laration”’ already referred to is later said 
to have been “unanimously adopted by 
delegates representing $5 nations’; while 
in the list of signatories of this “ Declera- 
tion” only 40 nations (which include 
“Anti-Nazi Germany” and “Anti-Nazi 
Austria” as well as “Italy” without a 
qualifying epithet) are listed. Nowhere 
is there a complete list of the delegates or 
indication of the authority by which they 
appeared as representatives of their com- 
panions of the countries of their origin. 

This book is welcome: but, unfor- 
tunately, it fails if it is to be considered as 
an historical record of youth meeting, 
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about a year after Pearl Harbor, in the 
third year since the Germans let loose 
their brutish hordes on the world. And 
certainly it does not fulfill the promise on 
the jacket which, after noting that 
“stimulating group discussions followed 
each session,” declares that “in this book 
the entire proceedings of the Assembly 
have been correlated and edited.” 
AtLarpyYceE NICOLL 
Yale University 


Useful to Administrative Office 


Tue Finance or HIGHER Epucation, dy 
John Dale Russell. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1944. xii+261 pp. 
$3.00, paper. 

In his Preface, Mr. Russell limits the 
scope of his book in these words: “‘ The 
present treatment intends only to sum- 
marize the findings where research has 
already been carried on and to give 
what seem to the writer to be the Gest 
practical solution to financial problems 
that have been developed on an empirical 
basis.” He also states that the treat- 
ment of the financial problems in this 
book is nontechnical. 

The book should be of interest and 
help to presidents, governing boards, 
administrative officers, and faculty mem- 
bers interested in the field of business 
administration in higher education. It 
discusses, at some length, organization, 
accounting, including budgets and finan- 
cial reports, fees and fund sources, 
student aid, purchasing, management 
and use of endowments, auxiliary enter- 
prises, and other related business fields. 
Mr. Russell’s approaches to the financial 


and business problems of higher education. 


are, in my opinion, sound. I believe they 
represent, in most cases, the majority 
opinion of informed business officers. 
Those interested, whose experience, like 
the reviewer’s, has been limited to busi- 
ness and to business administration in 
higher education, will find occasional 
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evidences of a lack of direct management 
experience in conclusions relating to 
organization and procedures. There is 
also some evidence that the commonly 
expressed fear of business domination 
has in a few instances distorted Mr. 
Russell’s otherwise sound conclusions. An 
outstanding illustration is his expressed 
opinion that “plant supervision is not 
necessarily a part of the business function 
in a college or university.” 

This book will be useful to both large 
and small educational institutions. Some 
business officers, however, may be dis- 
appointed that the more recent problems 
of non-academic staff, patents, and labor 
relations are so new and without empirical 
background that Mr. Russell, probably 
wisely, has not included them in this 
otherwise complete treatment of business 
problems in higher education. 

W. T. MrippLeBRooK 
University of Minnesota 


German by the Natural Method 
[Continued from page 327] 

year the “‘natural” method of instruc- 
tion is being followed in a_two- 
semester course meeting five hours a 
week (3 credits per semester), and I 
shall be anxious to compare the 
results with those of the intensive 
course given in the summer terms. 
The A.S.T.P. courses in the foreign- 
language study seem to indicate that 
short intensive courses accomplish 
more than an equal amount of instruc- 
tion strung out over a longer period. 
It may be necessary for us to replace 
our present courses, particularly begin- 
ning and conversational, with shorter 
and more intensive ones. 


























IN LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Fortune Survey,” conducted by Elmo 

Roper, Fortune, April, 1945. 

In a recent survey, conducted by 
Fortune in collaboration with the Com- 
mittee on Postwar Planning of Yale 
University, responses to a questionnaire 
administered by personal interview to 
a cross-section sample of the adult 
civilian population, and by mail to a cross 
section oF college graduates, indicate 
public enthusiasm for college education: 

The public gives colleges and universities 
a hearty slap on the back; let all, or nearly 
all, boys and girls go to college; let the 
colleges expand on ali educational fronts; let 
all sources of funds be tapped; and let 
academic freedom ring. 

The American people have always 
been convinced of the value of education. 
Approximately two-thirds of the youth 
of high-school age attend high school. 
The number of students attending college 
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between 1900 and 1945 multiplied six 
times. The current survey shows that 
the enthusiasm of the American public 
for education has by no means dimin- 
ished. On the contrary, approval has 
even been extended beyond the limits of 
the college into the realm of adult 
education by radio. 

All forms of academic enterprise 
receive sanction so hearty that it is 
undiscriminating upon many issues which 
divide educators. However, the public 
is definitely partisan on one great subject 
of academic dispute: What is the purpose 
of acollege education? “Vocational train- 
ing wins hands down, and the second 
choice—ability to get along with people— 
can almost certainly be interpreted as 
meaning a vocational asset.” 

The majority of respondents to the 
questionnaire endorse government pro- 
vision of education for returning service- 
men, desire college education for their 
children, believe in academic freedom 


New Sargent Books 


“BETWEEN TWO WARS 
The Failure of Education, 1920-1940 ”’ 


608 pages, black morocco cloth, $5.00, to be published June, 1945 
Reviews the writings and utterances of the leaders in the English-speaking world—explains 


} how our mental content, our emotional reactions and behavior have been influenced by unsuspected 
forces and processes, educational and propagandic, which have brought us to our present sorry state 


“THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION” 


256 pages, red silk cloth, $2.00 


“The educator will be challenged, irritated, enlightened, warmed by argument, reinforced 

} in his liberalism, ashamed of his own comparative ignorance,” Philip W. L. Cox, N.Y.U. “Your 
keen discernment and sound evaluation of the educational aberrations betoken a full understanding 
of what education ought to be,” Franklin Bobbitt, U. of Chicago. “A veritable encyclopedia of 


information,” Edwin G. Conklin, Princeton U. 


“As usual you have hit the bull’s eye,” J. G. 


Umstattd, U. of Texas. “Even more challenging than I anticipated,” Harold Saxe Tuttle, Col. of N. Y. 


“WAR AND EDUCATION” 


512 pages, black vellum, $4.00 
“A vigorous book,” Merle Curti, U. of Wisconsin. “ Amount of information leaves me gasping,” 
Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, England. “A most stimulating book,” Read Bain, Miami U. “ Extra- 
ordinarily good stuff,” W. Lloyd Warner, U. of Chicago. ‘One of the few books on education that 
made any sense to me,” Richard T. laPiere, Stanford U. ‘“‘Students will be required to read it in 
my course,” Lloyd V. Ballard, Beloit Col. “1 not only think it is a good book but I make it required 


reading,” Paul A. Schilpp, Northwestern U. 


Circulars and Table of Contents on Request 
PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon Street, Boston (8), Mass. 
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from dictation and restraints, and give 
higher institutions of learning a blank 
check for expansion in all directions. 

All groups favor endowments for 

Be A og funds from state govern- 
ments and private individuals but do not 
advocate federal support. 
. . . the national government in the réle of 
collegiate angel . . . is viewed with increasing 
alarm as the educational scale is mounted, 
until among college graduates a bare plurality 
would bar it from sponsorship of needy stu- 
dents. This may be a case of anti-New 
Dealism rather than a matter of immutable 
principle, for a majority of college graduates 
have Republican sympathies; but it may also 
indicate that the more people are educated, 
the more they tend to resist the advance 
of statism. 


College graduates rated the things they 
had liked best in their college experiences 
in the following order: class, discussions, 
books, informal discussions, personal 
contacts with professors, independent 
work, class lectures, gainful work during 
vacations, and extra-curricular activities. 
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The 
Library Quarterly 


PRESENTS 


in the July issue: 


Centralized Cataloging for Scholarly 
Libraries, 4y Ratpu E. Ettswortu 

Current Political Science Publications 
in Five Chicago Libraries: A Study 
of Coverage, Duplication, and Omis- 
sion, 4y ANDRrew J. Eaton 

Some Problems of Soviet Librarian- 
ship as Reflected in Russian Library 
Periodicals, 4y NatrHatie DELovGaz 

Australian Books and American Read- 
ers, dy Bruce SUTHERLAND 

The Fifteenth-Century Editions of 
Petrarch’s Historia Griseldis in the 
German Translation by Heinrich 
Steinhowel, 4y Curt F. BuHLer 


$5.00 a year $1.50 a copy 


The University of Chicago Press 

















RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal Education 
By Lors E. Encieman and Watter C. Eetrs. Contains more than 1,500 abstracts. Care- 
fully classified and fully indexed. 336 pages. 


Present Status of Junior College Terminal Education 


$2.50 per volume. 


By Wa ter C. Ee.ts, Brron S. Hoiunsneap, Epwarp F. Mason, and Max Scuirert. 
Summary of nation-wide investigation on the status of terminal education in more than 400 
junior colleges. Illustrated. 350 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? 

By Watter C. Eexts, Joun W. Harseson, Epwarp F. Mason, Nicuotas Ricctarbl, 
WiiuaM H. Snyper, and Georce F. Zoox. An analysis of vital economic, social, and educa- 
tional factors. 390 pages. $2.50 per volume. 

Associate’s Degree and Graduation Practices in Junior Colleges 
By Wa ter C. Eexis. Comprehensive information on history and use of associate of arts 
and other associate degrees in more than 250 junior colleges, senior colleges, and universities. 
136 pages. $7.75 per volume. 

Junior College Accountant’s Handbook : 
By Henry G. Bapcer. A practical manual of accounting methods, budget preparation, 
financial reports, and unit-cost analysis for junior colleges. $2.50 per volume. 

Junior College Journal . Rp eee 
Only national periodical devoted exclusively to the rapidly expanding junior-college field. 
Nine issues, September to May. {$3.00 per year. 


Complete list of publications on request 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
1201 NINETEENTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 














